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EDITORIAL NOTES 


WHEN I was about to begin these notes it was still uncertain 
whether the National Shakespeare Memorial Theatre Committee 
would have succeeded in buying the site which it wished to acquire 
for the National Theatre, or whether the Government would have 
sold it for a trifle more to a commercial competitor. I had hoped 
that by the time this magazine was in circulation it would have 
been announced that the island site at Cromwell Gardens, South 
Kensington, had been made secure for the Committee, and that it 
would be possible to go ahead at once with the task that had been 
delayed for 29 years. But now we are informed that the Com- 
missioners of Works and Public Buildings, putting aside the Com- 
mittee’s tender, have accepted a slightly higher offer from a client 
of Messrs. Harrods. ‘“‘“Redevelopment,”’ it is understood, is contem- 
plated, and the erection of shops. 


STATE versus ‘THEATRE 

So the Government has refused to give even the smallest assis- 
tance to the Committee in its task of providing London with a 
National Theatre. In 1925 the Committee had reconciled itself to a 
decision of the Government not to provide a site from Crown 
property. Having about £150,000 at its disposal, and concluding 
that it could not make an effective appeal for more funds until it 
could present a tangible scheme—including a complete architect’s 
plan for a building on a specified site, and the promise of actual 
production in a theatre at an early date—the Committee began 
the search for a site which it could purchase itself. Inquiries were 
made within the recognized circle of theatreland. But the cost 
proved prohibitive. The Committee was forced to look elsewhere. 

At last it discovered the island site in Cromwell Gardens, which 
was Crown property, and for sale. It is made accessible by broad 
roads, omnibus services, and two converging systems of under- 
ground railways. It is immediately opposite the Victoria and Albert 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE IN FRANCE 

I have been reading with interest the early numbers of a French 
magazine devoted to the study of English (that is, English and 
American) literature—Etudes Anglaises, which is under the direction 
of MM. C. Cestre and A. Digeon, aided by la Comtesse de Chambrun 
and MM. E. Legouis, L. Cazamian, F. Delattre, and L. Bonnerot. 
It is a fact which deserves our insular attention that there should 
exist in France (a country which some people imagine is interested 
only in itself) enough intellectual curiosity about English literature 
to justify a critical review such as this. The opening article in the 
July number, by M. Floris Delattre, is a sensitive appreciation of 
Virginia Woolf’s The Years, giving that book, as some of us would 
not do, the highest place among her works. He speaks of it as a kind 
of musicalization de la réalité and compares it with what Bergson called 
la mélodie ininterrompue de notre vie intérieure. 

It is instructive to read M. J. Loiseau on a French translation of 
Victoria Regina, and M. Bonnerot on W. H. Auden. In Look, Stranger! 
M. Bonnerot discovers a quality “qui n’a pas été remarquée, une 
sorte d’idéalisme concret qui se préoccupe d’ abord des taches les 
plus immédiates des Vallées et des Villes . . . mais aspire aussi vers 
les montagnes.” And he goes on: “‘Ce symbole de la montagne 
occupe une place importante dans la poésie contemporaine, chez 
Michael Roberts, Cecil Day Lewis, James Reeves, et singuliérement 
chez Mr. Auden qui, dans The Dog Beneath the Skin avait déja déclaré: 
‘Some have adopted an irrefragable system of beliefs or a political 
programme, others have escaped to the ascetic mountains.’ ” See 
Mr. Pritchett on a later page. 


MubpDIE’s 

Nearly a century has passed since Charles Edward Mudie started 
the Library which was to provide a great part of the Victorian 
public with its weekly literature—and now it is gone, not altogether 
unwept or unsung. It was an ill-omened day when it had to move 
from its familiar premises in New Oxford Street. But there were 
other causes for its decline—the increased use of public libraries 
the sale of cheap books, the rise of many competitors, and perhaps 
the adoption by its rivals of new methods which Mudie’s, feeling safe 
in its tradition, did not care to use. Perhaps also the memory of its 
“selectness’” and of a few famous “bannings” told against it in 
the long run. 


R. A. Scorr-JAmEs 
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TWO POEMS 


By Mervyn Peake 


COLOURED MONEY 


I AM too rich already for my eyes 

Mint gold, while my heart cries 

*‘No more, 

Padlock the door!” 

For silver coins can smart, 

And guineas lie most heavy on the heart. 
How may I spend such coinage when it floods 
So violently between the lids? 

The starlight, tiger-free, 

Burns over me; 

And all my coffers burst again with bright 
Shillings of sharp delight 

And every penny 

Is coloured money. 

Storm ; harvest; flood; or snow; 

Over the generous country as I go, 

And gather inadvertently 

Bronze from the sandy sea, 

Gold from the summer sun, 

I long to run, to run 

Unhampered by this wealth that weighs me down, 
Hollow from foot to crown, 

The golden groan 

Unknown. 


THE METAL BIRD 


JOB’S eagle skids the thin sky still, 

Her shadow swarms the cold Welsh hill. 
The hawk hangs like an unloos’d bomb 
And fills the circular sky with doom. 
To-day across the meadow 

There runs another shadow 

Cast by a grizzlier bird that swings 

Her body like a scythe, nor beats her wings, 
A bloodless bird, whose mother was a man; 
A painted bird of steel—a skeleton 

That sheers shrill-naked to the screaming bone, 
And bares her sexless beauty to the town. 
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O hawk with naked eyes! 

O bloody eagle circling the dark skies! 
Our century has bred a newer beauty, 
The metal bird from the cold factory. 


POEMS 


By Sheila Wingfield 
HIS CONFLICT 


I KNOW the summer morning when the river mist 
Will hang like Beauty’s breath upon her glass, 

Yet among streets where crowds pass 

In living I persist, 

And cry “alas.” 


Remembering the gentler waters, I regret 
Their hush on a far, sleeping shore at night, 
Yet choose for pleasure a chill fight 

With tides, and the stiff net, 

And rain’s bite. 


When gods were calling from the trees like birds, we were 
At ease in our belief, and now the mind 

Has come to open land whose wind 

Lays bare, yet I prefer 

It thus unkind. 


I want above all mortal things to hold my dove 
And feel the murmur in her throat. You 

Are but dark flight, the flash and sinew 

And the fierce eye of love, 

Yet I pursue. 


A WOMAN BY HER HEARTH 


BY the sea swell that once Arabia wore, 

By goats that brought a desert evermore 
To where much tamarisk and cassia grew, 
By rosy Helen, bright-eyed like a bird, 
Who from her turrets with young Paris flew 
Before so many homes by war were seared, 
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And by the sadness of the hound beside 
The lake where lover-wounded Procris died, 


I take my honest oath that I prefer 

The drip from leaves under the steady rain 
To being centred in wild hurricane, 

' Hedges to moors, a village street to quays, 
The many-fingered ash to mango’s trees, 
A rushy meadow to such crags as kill, 

And hearing carts that crackle up a hill 
To sheering in the winds, a traveller ; 


For here, returned to a kind earth within 
These comfortable woods which never thin, 
Away from that disordered sea of love 
Storm-haunted and too traitorous with grief, 
I can as clearly as a bird-call prove 

How life, slow-branching into quiet leaf, 
Fills with content the turning of my years 
As each true season’s ritual appears. 


MOURNING WOMAN 


THOUGH Grief sits under ceilings low 
While Sorrow hooded in the street will go; 
Though Melancholy bides in river sedges, 
And Despair by the dark mountain edges, 
And at night Fear shakes the trees: 
Sadder am I than all these. 


EPIGRAM 


YOU laugh, as did the dancing tide 
That lifted Venus from the waves ; 
And yet I know you hide 

Your sighing in sea-caves, 
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THE EARLY YEAR 
By Clifford Dyment 


BENEATH the black star of a birth 
Five fingers flicker in a glove, 

And in the street five yellow lamps 
Consume the stratagems of love. 


A panther thrust into the Spring 
Snarls at the crocus in the snow, 
And on the savage mountain tops 
The solitary seekers go. 


Five fingers flicker in a sign, 

And darkness covers up the day; 

Five lamps burn up the laughing youth, 
And the town is quiet with dismay. 


Where are the high birds of the light? 
Where is the carol in the dawn? 

It is gone like a flower broken, 

They are gone like a shadow in the corn. 


SONG 
By Clifford Dyment 


HAIR wild as the wheat, 
Hands loose as the wind: 
Will this joy ever 
Come to an end? 


As sure as the stars, 
As sure as the sun, 
The price to be paid 
Is oblivion. 


The flower will hang 

Its beautiful head, 

And some stranger will find it 
Quietly dead. 
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TWO POEMS 


By A. A. Le M. Simpson 


I 


HEARING howitzers in Derbyshire, 
crumple of cat-ice in Kentish lanes 
and tanks crackling over the Albert bridge, 


the countryside puts on an ugly haze 
and ploughlands squelch, soaking the shoe; 
obscure the anatomy of dripping beeches. 


Hearing bombers terrify the blue 
we turn back to our peaceable occupations 
glad for certain unassailable thought. 


2 


TENDERLY now the rest of evening settles 

like April dropping from its blue beginnings, 

mists moving townwards from river and hills, 

and homeward buses mellow the ageing day. 

Now is there glad citron above the west 

angelical to heal the raw 

of unfinished purposes, fretted hours. 

‘Tramlines fade in the rich dream of fields, 

and yellow moves to paler green sceptring 

the unquiet chimneys—this hour of prayer 

by front-bed or fire-side or in the intimate thought 

walking. Raucer voices are hushed, still. 
Step in, sweet calm, these deeply moving days 
will need your strength to hold the poles apart. 
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GUERNICA 


By George Steer 


THEY told us at the General Staff that afternoon of the bombard- 
ment of Markina, Bolibar, and Arbacegui-Guerricaiz. All the 
villages had been smashed up on the way back to Gernika.* 

The destruction at Arbacegui barred our way. There were four 
dead near the church. Two cottages sprawled in smoking pieces 
across the road, and we climbed over them and down the fields to 
see the biggest bomb-holes we had ever seen, warm and stinking of 
metal still. They were over twenty feet deep and forty feet wide. 
They were mooncraters. We looked in wonder at them. Suddenly 
on the hillside behind us the bell of the little church began to 
tinkle. We saw the two old priests and a few villagers stumble across 
debris and torn green grass into the tower door. Then silence in 
the village; nothing to see but the smoking houses and walls 
smirched grey with fire. 

Over the ridge to the north-west, from the direction of Gernika, 
came six fighting planes in echelon. They were flying very fast, level 
and straight, and their engines made a noise which meant immediate 
war. In a few seconds they were on the village. They were so low 
that one could see with the naked eye the pilots and every detail of 
the planes down to the split wheels and characteristic pin-nose of 
the German army fighter, Heinkel 51. These were the same planes 
that Kienzle and Schulze-Blanck said that they had flown from 
Vitoria—six Heinkel 51’s in battle formation. 

Christopher Corman and I thought that the bomb-hole was the 
best place. We reached the bottom in two jumps. It looked less safe 
from down below, for the sides were unusually wide and one could 
see too much sky. But it was a hole, and we lay on the shady side 
face down in tumbled clay and jagged bomb splinters. 

There can have been no movement visible in the village, and 
there was no traffic moving or stationary upon the road, except our 
car. But they dropped a few light bombs and machine-gunned the 
place until they must have shot all the dust off the roofs that still 
stood. 

Then they circled and spotted us. For between fifteen and twenty 
minutes they dived over our hole at full throttle, loosing off their 
double guns at us from anything down to two hundred feet. The 
only thing was to pretend to be dead already, and sometimes we 


* This is the Basque spelling of ‘“Guernica.” 
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wondered whether we were. Old Corman was spinning a long story 
about the ineffectiveness of aerial machine-gunning on entrenched 
positions, but somehow to-day he sounded much less impressive, 
and I asked him to be silent and to wait and see. It struck me, too, 
as very undignified for an Englishman to eat earth before the 
German aviation: but I was bothered if I could think of any safe 
alternative. It was difficult to think at all. As soon as that very 
material process known as the collection of one’s thoughts was nearly 
complete another bloody little fighter was roaring down at us, and 
we were spreadeagled and passive again. 

Of course, it’s all noise. The shooting was wild, and after a quarter 
of an hour of it we could not find a bullet in the bomb-hole. And 
when they had gone we recollected how often the pilots had kept 
on gunning when the planes were soaring upwards fit to hit the 
stars. Terror, noise were their weapons, not death. 

I had been machine-gunned a few times before and was machine- 
gunned many times afterwards, but I never figured in so pretty a 
target. It impressed me. My experience must be much the same as 
that of any young recruit. Continual strafing from the air does 
not frighten ; it paralyses. We pulled ourselves out of the hole very 
slowly. We didn’t look about us much. We were thinking all the 
time of the experience which we had suffered, and not a thought 
did we give to the future or the present. We were raw material for 
any surprise. : 

None of the villagers were hurt, but they stayed huddled in the 
blackness of the church tower, I suppose till nightfall. Their terror 
was real, not half exorcised like ours. We turned our car in front 
of the burning barricade. It, too, was untouched. The chauffeur 
was told to go straight back to Bilbao. 

As we made homewards we had to stop twice and wait for enemy 
aeroplanes to pass. Their type was the light bomber Heinkel 111, 
and we saw several fly across to our right towards the Gernika inlet. 
The same alarm chained the peasantry to their holes and hedges; 
the fields were tragically deserted and bare. As we passed the level- 
crossing we heard bombing to the north, where the inlet settles 
down into green valley. We saw nothing, for there were hills 
between. The bombs must have been dropped by the planes which 
passed us. We had experienced quite enough that day, and we 
went on without stopping to Bilbao to write our stories. 

It was about four-thirty by the clock of our car on Monday, 
April 26th. 


* K # 


Monday was the weekly market day of Gernika, when the town 
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existed. At about four-thirty the market, in summer, was at its 
fullest. The civil war had not made great difference to the Gernika 
farmers who brought in their animals and produce for sale from 
the rich valley. Rather there was better business. In Gernika, where 
the population was usually seven thousand, there were now an 
additional three thousand refugees and two Basque battalions, who 
had plenty of pesetas to spend. A few of the factious rich had been 
jailed or run away, but only a few. Their fine stone houses with 
the floreate blazons engraved hugely over wide doors were shut: 
but they never had used the market much, and most of them visited 
peacetime Gernika little. 

Gernika remained a modest Vizcayan country town. The popula- 
tion behaved itself, the priests walked about in the cloth, mass was 
held in the churches all day and every day. The two Basque 
Nationalist battalions quartered to the north of the town, where a 
water-green avenue of plane-trees rippled out towards Bermeo, were 
popular with the people, and in Gernika itself there was the usual 
post of Basque motorized police. There were no troops retreating 
through the town. The armies were beyond Markina, miles to the 
east, and at Oitz, miles to the south. Gernika lay well behind the 
front, on part of its communications with Bilbao: to destroy it would 
cut off the retreating armies from the General Staff and their base. 

After four there were farm carts coming into Gernika, rolling on 
solid wooden wheels and drawn by oxen whose heads were shaded 
under fleeces of sheep. Basque peasants in their long puckered 
market smocks walked backwards in front of them, mesmerizing 
the oxen to Gernika with their slim wands, with which they kept 
touching the horns and yoke gently. They talked to the oxen. 
Others were driving sheep to market. There was an assembly of 
animals near the parish church, a stately structure cavernous and 
dark within, standing upon a flight of thin steps like leaves piled 
one upon the other. 

It is improbable that anyone was thinking about the war, when 
at four-thirty the church bell rang out loud. All over Spain a peal 
on a single bell is an air-raid warning. The population took cover, 
and the sheep in the square were left to their own devices. 

There were numerous air-raid shelters in Gernika, constructed 
after the terrible raid on Durango on March gist. Any cellar was 
covered with sandbags, and the entrance protected in the same 
way: a cardboard at the door painted ornamentally rEFruGio showed 
where the people had to dive. Though there had been few raid 
warnings at Gernika since the war began, the whole Basque 
population by now took their church bells seriously. 


GEORGE STEER, 1937 
by SAVA 
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In a few minutes a Heinkel 111 came over and dropped six 
medium bombs, probably fifty-pounders, near the station, with a 
shower of grenades. A director of the railway company who was in 
the office rang up Bilbao to inform them that an aeroplane was 
bombing Gernika. 

A few minutes later another Heinkel 111 appeared, to bomb the 
same area, but nearer the centre. The telephone with Bilbao was 
now cut. The plane from its slant and speedy sides machine-gunned 
the town at random, then veered homeward. 

The parish priest, Aronategui, left his church with the sacraments, 
for dying people were reported near the railway station. He went 
calmly through the deserted streets with the bread. No fires had 
yet started. 

Fifteen minutes passed, and the people were coming out of their 
shelters. A heavy drumming of engines was heard to the east. It 
was what we called in lighter moments the tranvias—the trams— 
the Junker 52’s, who were so clumsy that they seemed to clang 
rather than to fly. These were the heaviest bombers that Germany 
had sent to Spain. 

Over the town, whose streets were once more empty trenches, 
they dispersed their load a ton at a time. They turned woodenly 
over Gernika, the bombs fell mechanically in line as they turned. 
Then came the crack of the explosions ; smoke stood up over Gernika 
like wool on a negro’s head. Everywhere it sprouted, as more 
heavy bombers came. 

Besides many fifty- and hundred-pound bombs, they dropped 
great torpedoes weighing a thousand. Gernika is a compact little 
town, and most of these hit buildings, tearing them to pieces 
vertically from top to bottom and below the bottom. They pene- 
trated refuges. The spirit of the people had been good, but now 
they panicked. 

An escort of Heinkel 51’s, the same perhaps that had molested 
us that afternoon, were waiting for this moment. Till now they had 
been machine-gunning the roads round Gernika, scattering, killing 
or wounding sheep and shepherds. As the terrified population 
streamed out of the town they dived low to drill them with their 
guns. Women were killed here whose bodies I afterwards saw. It 
was the same technique as that used at Durango on March gst, 
nearly a month back. 

The little fighting planes came down in a line, like flashing dancing 
waves on shingle. They burst in spray on the countryside as they 
merrily dived. Twenty machine-guns working together in line, and 
the roar of breakers behind them from ten engines. Always they 
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flew nose towards Gernika. For the pilots it must have been like 
surfing. The terrified people lay face down in ditches, pressed their 
backs against tree trunks, coiled themselves in holes, shut their eyes 
and ran across sweet green open meadow. Many were foolish, and 
fled back before the aerial tide into the village. It was then that 
the heavy bombing of Gernika began. 

It was then that Gernika was smudged out of that rich landscape, 
the province of Vizcaya, with a heavy fist. 

It was about five-fifteen. For two hours and a half flights of 
between three and twelve aeroplanes, types Heinkel 111 and 
Junker 52, bombed Gernika without mercy and with system. They 
chose their sectors in the town in orderly fashion, with the opening 
points east of the Casa de Juntas and north of the Arms Factory. 
Early bombs fell like a circle of stars round the hospital on the 
road to Bermeo: all the windows were blown in by the divine 
effatus, the wounded militiamen were thrown out of their beds, the 
inner fabric of the building shook and broke. 

On the shattered houses, whose carpets and curtains, splintered 
beams and floors and furniture were knocked into angles and ready 
for the burning, the planes threw silver flakes. ‘Tubes of two pounds, 
long as your forearm, glistening silver from their aluminium and 
elektron casing: inside them, as in the beginning of the world in 
Prometheus’ reed, slept fire. Fire in a silver powder, sixty-five 
grammes in weight, ready to slip through six holes at the base of 
the glittering tube. So as the houses were broken to pieces over the 
people sheathed fire descended from heaven to burn them up. 

Every twenty minutes fresh raiders came. And between the 
explosions and the spurts of flame as the burning metal seeped into 
curtains and beams, doors and carpets, while a grey pall stood over 
Gernika supported from below by white pillars where fires were 
starting, in the pauses of modern battle the population ran about 
the streets to clear away the doors of smothered refuges, to pull 
children and other small worthless belongings from houses afire. 

There was much groaning in Gernika, much breathless work to 
dig out wounded people before the next planes came. Twenty 
minutes was the interval between fire, and the priests spoke to the 
people to keep them calm. By now something like a spirit of passive 
resistance had been built up in them. Gernika’s face was turning to 
ashes, everybody’s face in Gernika was ash-grey, but terror had 
reached a condition of submissive stubborness not seen before in 
Vizcaya. 

In the intervals people moved out of the town, but the fear of 
the fighting plane and separation from their families persuaded 
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many to remain in Gernika. And then the planes returned with 
their tinsel tubes to shower over Gernika and another part was 
destroyed, and more were buried in the refugios. 

I do not know whether you have ever sat in a railway station 
having lost one train and waiting for another which will come in 
two and a half hours’ time. A country railway station, where you 
can buy nothing to read or smoke or eat: and the hours take days 
to pass if you cannot go to sleep. Now in Gernika it was wellnigh 
impossible to go to sleep, except in an obligatory sleep which had 
no morrow in Gernika, or Vizcaya, or this world. And since there 
was nothing to eat or smoke, and fumes prevented one from reading, 
no other diversion remained but to allow terror to expand those 
hours past days into months and years. Years half spent in dugouts 
that might crash at any moment, and half spent in streets of 
an unrecognizable town looking for people who may now be 
unrecognizable. 

And so you see that to be in Gernika when it was destroyed was, 
in a limited sense, like waiting for a train in a country station. 
Time in both cases passed slowly. 

Soon there was little of the town to move about in. The Church 
of San Juan was burning fiercely, with a huge bomb-hole through 
its roof and its altar and pulpit rippling fire. Even a few isolated 
buildings were touched: at the old Parish Church of Andra Mari, 
in the corner of the square where the sheep had been gathered, the 
chapel behind the altar was aflame. 

As the people not trapped in the refuges moved northwards before 
the general fire the planes that raided Gernika came very low. It 
must have been difficult for them to sight their target in the smoke 
and grit which rose from the spreading campfire below them. They 
flew at six hundred feet, slowly and steadily shedding their tubes 
of silver, which settled upon those houses that still stood in pools of 
intolerable heat; then slipped and dribbled from floor to floor. 
Gernika was compact as peat to serve as fuel for the German planes. 
Nobody now bothered to save relatives or possessions: between 
bombardments they walked out of Gernika in front of the stifling 
smoke and sat in bewildered hundreds on the roads to Bermeo and 
Mugika. Mercifully, the fighters had gone. They no longer glanced 
down to mutilate the population in movement and chase them 
across the open fields. The people were worn out by noise, heat, 
and terror; they lay about like dirty bundles of washing, mindless, 
sprawling, and immobile. There was nothing to save in Gernika 
but the few old mattresses and pillows, kitchen tables and chairs 
which they had dragged out of the fire. By seven-thirty that evening 
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fire was eating away the whole of crowded little Gernika but the 
Casa de Juntas and the houses of the Fascist families. These, being 
wealthier than the others, lived in stone mansions apart from the 
rest of the people: their properties did not catch the infection of 
the running fire, even when under pressure of the wind it stretched 
its savage arms to stroke them. 

At seven-forty-five the last plane went away. One could hear 
now, through ears half-numbed by the engines of the heavy bombers 
and explosions of the heavy bombs, the nervous crackle of arson all 
over the town and the totter and trembling collapse of roofs and 
walls. Gernika was finished, and as night fell and the motorized 
police stumbled along the road to ring up Bilbao to say that all 
was over, the total furnace that was Gernika began to play tricks 
of crimson colour with the night clouds. Very gently and softly 
they throbbed reflections of her death movement. They lay over 
her like a crimson-cushioned ceiling, like the hangings of a dying 
monarch, billowy and rich, stirring to the Gernika light. 

Around the corpse of the Basques’ oldest village caserios aflame 
in the hills made candles. The aviation had spent the residue of its 
fire upon them and had struck many. 

Beginning to talk and to try to understand their experience, the 
Basques asked each other how many planes had attacked their town. 
Some said 80, others 100, others 200, others more. They could not 
tell: but those who were outside Gernika the whole afternoon say 
that between 40 and 50 German planes attacked her, including 10 
fighters. The bombers reappeared again and again with fresh loads. 

To the people within Gernika it was not a question of figures, but 
of inquantitative and immeasurable terror. All they could hear was 
the drumbeat of the engines and the split of the explosions again 
and again until they sounded dull enough. They could see no more 
but the trembling doors of their refuges and their own helpless faces, 
and sometimes if they were in the streets the points of fire where 
the silver tubes struck: these fell many at a time, for they were 
dropped twenty-four together on a single spinning rod. Sometimes, 
too, before they bolted below they saw through the smoke the stiff, 
stubborn wings of the planes which molested them and heard the 
wingless flight of the metal that spurted blindly all over the town, 
crushing walls and roof tiles and stripping trees of their leaves and 
branches. 

When they crept back to the town between the soft breeze of the 
flames now blowing on every house they saw what I saw later that 
night. 
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At Bilbao we sent our day’s story off: it dealt with the bombard- 
ments all along the communications that day, from Markina to 
Arbacegui-Guerricaiz. Some time about seven Arbex told me that 
Gernika was being bombed: he said that they had had news earlier 
of it, but there were no details. He did not seem to give the 
bombardment much importance. I did not mention it in my story 
that night. 

We were having dinner at eight-thirty in the Torrontegui that 
evening: quite a number of us. Captain Roberts of the Seven Seas 
Spray and his daughter Fifi, Arbex, Christopher Holme, and some 
other journalists sat down with me in the wide sombre dining-room, 
peopled by the near-ghosts of women and old men of the Right, 
who talked in a whisper and glided rather than walked. The dinner 
was going fairly well, when at ten o’clock Antonio Irala rang up. 

““Gernika is in flames,” he said. 

We got cars, threw our napkins on the floor, and drove out into 
the dark towards Gernika. I recollect the mood in which I went to 
that fire: the same mood as that with which many people in 
England heard the news of it. Irala must be exaggerating, I felt. 
The whole town cannot be burning. 

We followed Arbex’s car through the countryside along the road 
which we had followed that morning. Arbex drove like a lunatic, 
with a cigarette-holder sticking out of his open glass. It glowed 
ahead of us, until we lost it against a brighter sky. 


* * * 


Fifteen miles south of Gernika the sky began to impress us. It was 
not the flat dead sky of night: it seemed to move and carry trembling 
veins of blood: a bloom of life gave it body, flushed its smooth 
round skin. 

Nearer it became a gorgeous pink. The sort of pink that Parisians 
have dreamed of for centuries. And it seemed enormously fat: it 
was beginning to disgust us. 

It still had no source. Gernika was hidden behind the hills 
through which we careered. But we could see now that the fatness 
was great bellying clouds of smoke and the pinkness the reflection 
of some great fire upon them. The skies in their vague, all-embracing 
way were mirroring Gernika, and pulsed more slowly to the 
destruction that danced a war dance over the home of seven 
thousand human beings. 

Out of the hills we saw Gernika itself. A Meccano framework. 
At every window piercing eyes of fire: where every roof had stood 
wild trailing locks of fire. The Meccano framework was trembling, 
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and a wild red disorder was taking the place of its rigid geometry. 
We drove down the street which led into Gernika from the south 
carefully, for it was a street no longer. Black or burning beams and 
tattered telephone wires rolled drunkenly, merrily across it, and the 
houses on either side streamed fire as vapour rises effortless from 
Niagara. Four dead sheep lay to our right in a trickle of blood, 
and as we approached the central place over huge bomb-holes and 
volcanoed fresh earth before the Casa de Juntas, we saw a dazed 
score of militiamen, Batallion Saseta, standing by the roadside, half 
waiting for, half incapable of understanding, their orders. The fire 
of the houses lit up their spent, open faces. 

In the plaza, in the dark shadow of the Casa de Juntas which 
made the only shade in Gernika that night, people sat upon broken 
chairs, lay on rough tables or mattresses wet with water. Mostly 
women: some hundreds of them were littered around in the open 
space, and as we passed they groped about, fiddled with dirty 
pillows, tried to sleep, tried feebly to talk. We talked to them: they 
told me all that had happened, this stricken people were my 
authority for all that I have written. Two priests were with them: 
Aronategui was not to be found, and they supposed him dead. 
They conversed in tired gestures and words unnaturally short for 
Spain, and they made the funny noises of bombers poising, fighters 
machine-gunning, bombs bursting, houses falling, the tubes of 
fire spurting and spilling over their town. Such was the weary, 
sore-eyed testimony of the people of Gernika, and it was only 
later that people who were never in Gernika thought of other 
stories to tell. 

Some of the witnesses were quite dumb. They were digging them 
out of ruined houses, families at a time, dead and blue-black with 
bruising: others were brought in from just outside Gernika with 
machine-gun bullets in their bodies. One a lovely girl. The militia 
cried as they laid her out on the ground in the broken hospital: 
they could give no reason for their tears, they just cried. 

A fire brigade with a feeble piddle was playing on the chapel of 
Andra Mari. I went up into the shades of the Casa de Juntas. The 
gardens were torn about, windows were broken, but behind the 
Casa stood the oak of Basque civil liberty. Untouched. The black 
old trunk, under which when it flowered the Catholic kings promised 
to respect Basque democracy, stood there in its mummified death, 
untouched between thick white pillars. The seats engraved with the 
arms of Vizcaya, tree and lurking wolves, where the Sefior of 
Vizcaya took the oath of suzerainty and respect, untouched. The 
newsprung oak from the loins of the older, untouched and green. 
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A few rose petals lay on the stones around, pink confetti blown 
there in the twilight by the bombardment of Gernika. 

In the centre of the town the smaller tongues of fire were tuning 
into a single roar. The motorized police, with Monzon, Minister of 
the Interior, stood helpless beyond the plaza, where streets tightened 
and intertwined to make the heart of our conflagration. We tried 
to enter, but the streets were a royal carpet of live coals, blocks of 
wreckage slithered and crashed from the houses, and from their 
sides that were still erect the polished heat struck at our cheeks 
and eyes. There were people, they said, to be saved there: there 
were the frameworks of dozens of cars. But nothing could be done, 
and we put our hands in our pockets and wondered why on earth 
the world was so mad and warfare become so easy. 

We talked with the people round the great furnace for two hours. 
I smoked a number of cigarettes to settle my mood, drove back to 
Bilbao, and slept on my story. 

Government lorries and ox-carts carried away the refugees. Our 
headlights illumined the slack shoulders and loose blankets of 
hundreds who walked slowly towards Bilbao and Munguia. 

Between cigarettes I played with three silver tubes picked up 
that evening in Gernika. The argent thermite distilled itself slowly 
from their bases; they came from the German RhS factory in 1936, 
said their stamp. And over the legend stood a symbol in miniature, 
the Imperial eagle with scarecrow wings spread. 
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CHARITY 


By Rhys Davies 


“COMING with me to fetch the bread, Andrew?” 

Her face plump and red-gold as an apple, Charity peered round 
the kitchen door at him. She smiled seductively as if promising a 
forbidden delight, though Andrew needed little coaxing to go down 
to the bakehouse. He immediately left his toy skittles which he had 
ranged in the passageway, snatched his cap off the hall-stand, and 
was ready. They left the shabby semi-detached villa by the back 
door and went down the lane hand in hand. The spring dusk in 
the lane was quite pink. Far off on the mountain tops there were 
big splashes of scarlet, with the setting sun in the middle of them, 
idle and opulent. 

“Look at the sun, Charity!’ exclaimed Andrew. “It’s like a red 
cabbage.” 

Charity was preoccupied. Andrew sensed in her a vague excite- 
ment. But she was always full of energy, her abundant flesh for ever 
on the move, like the sea. Even when she stood still she seemed to 
be urging towards something like a strong sea wave. Every week 
now she liked him to go to the bakehouse with her. When they 
approached the door she would hold his hand tight as if in fear, 
and say, ‘“Now don’t run away and leave me.” He could not 
imagine why she appeared to be frightened. Perhaps she was afraid 
the baker was going to pop her into his oven like a lump of dough. 

“Tt’s my birthday to-morrow, Andrew,” she muttered strangely. 
“T’m twenty-six!” 

He did not know what to reply: besides, she spoke so low, as if 
really to herself. Instead he gazed at a white cat licking its chops 
on top of a garden wall. Its red and green eyes flashed electrically. 
Above it were branches of a tree, tardily in bud. In spite of the 
dust from the colliery that smarmed over everything, the tight buds 
burst and writhed around the black branches like green fire. The 
white cat, full of rippling energy too, streaked down the wall and 
bounded through the lane before them. 

““That’s Mrs. Owen’s cat,” Andrew said stolidly, feeling he ought 
to say something. Charity seemed so full of muttering silence. 

““T’ve been a servant for nine years!’ she said, so low that he 
scarcely heard. 

No more was said just then. He felt that she was in a funny 
mood. The bakehouse was down a darkish part of the vale in a 
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kind of sunken garden abutting on the railway embankment where 
the big coal trucks clanked their way to and from the colliery. It 
was part of an old broken-down dwelling, and the oven was very 
ancient. But all the wives of the district took their dough to it, 
swearing that it baked bread as no new-fangled contraption ever 
would. Four times a week the oven was heated, and there were two 
shifts for the baking, morning and late afternoon. The baker, Ellis 
Ellis, refused to work the oven oftener; the other days he wished 
to spend repairing people’s clocks, at which he was a fool. 

“Now, Andrew, don’t you leave me alone in the bakehouse.” 
Charity’s plump face had begun to look perspiringly apprehensive. 
They were walking between borders of sulky-sprouting plants: 
miraculously, some polyanthus leaves escaped the drenching of coal 
dust and shot out spears of green, glistening with clear silver. 
Beyond were gloomy rose-bushes, a wire arch for ever destitute of 
climber, a bony savage-looking apple-tree, and the weary black old 
house, buttressed on one side by planks of wood. Ellis said it was 
the heat of the oven that cracked the walls. But really the house 
was falling to pieces from sheer old age. Nevertheless it had a 
formidable look, its front beetling like a frown; a grumpy-looking 
old house, for ever scowling as if from some interior complaint. 
Charity shivered. 

“That house always gives me the creeps.” 

Andrew did not understand. He thought the house was a nice 
old house; it was probably full of exciting secrets. And he didn’t 
quite believe what Charity said; he felt that really she was thinking 
something quite different. However, as they stepped into the bake- 
house she changed her manner, smiling primly like a lady. Her 
watching brown eyes were large as halfpennies. 

The baker was a man of forty with ginger colouring, his face full 
of a kind of malicious relish: it was said that a woman owning a 
small drapery shop had turned him down, marrying a good-for- 
nothing who had since ruined her. He lived alone in the broken- 
down old house, having inherited the bakehouse from his father. 
As Charity and Andrew entered he switched on a grin, his skinny 
lips pressed back tightly against his sharp fox teeth. 

‘Ho, it’s you!” he said familiarly. “Miss Morgan,” he added 
with emphasis. ‘‘And the little boy. Come for your bread, have you?” 

“Yes, Mr. Ellis,’’ Charity said with equal emphasis. ‘“Three loaves 
of square and one flat.” 

“Fancy!” he said, still in the same emphatic and important way. 
“Fancy that now, Miss Morgan!” 

‘‘And I have no time to waste, Mr. Ellis,” she said, her thin 
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smile full of asperity. ‘““That is, presuming they are baked,” she added 
in a spiteful voice, as though intending to insult him. 

“Ho, baked!” he mocked loudly. ‘“They was a disgrace to my 
oven. Mrs. Jenkins of the Bush came here just now, and she said, 
‘Who made that bread?’ I said ‘Charity Morgan,’ and she said, 
‘Well, she’ll never get married, making bread like that.’ I said, “No, 
not unless she’s cute enough to marry a chap that can mix his own 
dough.’ ” And he suddenly smirked at her. He was kneading dough 
in a big earthenware pan. 

But Charity was not yet appeased. She stood, intense and solid, 
in the middle of the odorous bakehouse, and stared rigidly upwards, 
looking rather menacing now. Her big feet were well apart and 
turned outwards. There were bundles of herbs hanging from the 
wooden ceiling. 

‘Want to buy some sage?” Ellis asked. 

“No, Mr. Ellis,’ she said faintly. She sounded hurt, deep in 
herself. 

Andrew was accustomed to this kind of chop-and-change conversa- 
tion between them, though this evening Charity seemed a little 
more subdued than usual. He wandered round the bakehouse, 
ranging a sharp eye along those loaves which were held in tins. 
Sometimes the baked bread, swelling roughly over the sides of the 
tin, dripped marvellous golden crusts that could be torn off without 
damage to the loaf. No bread at home tasted so delicious as these 
crisp hot crusts. But he had been forbidden by his mother to eat 
them: once, after a most successful tour of the bakehouse, he had 
had a violent belly-ache. He discerned a promising crust and waited 
his chance, though Ellis had never protested against this damage to 
loaves that were not his own. 

“How are things?”’ the baker was asking, almost placatingly now. 
aa things?”? Charity said unyieldingly. “‘What things, Mr. 

isa 

The big iron oven door was well blacked ; it was decorated with 
raised shapes of wheat-shocks and an old bearded man that the 
baker said was God. In the recess beside the walled oven was the 
enormous Closed fire, subdued now. A ladder was slung up to a 
loft containing broken old perambulators that Ellis said he was 
going to repair one day and sell to the colliers’ wives. Shelves were 
ranged along the whitewashed walls, nearly empty now, for most of 
the bread had been fetched—Charity always contrived to arrive late. 
A little girl came in to collect two loaves, paying threepence. 
Unobserved, Andrew quietly tore off the golden crust he had 
noticed and begun to munch it, standing before the oven door and 
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examining once again the well-blacked God among the wheat. The 
girl gone, Charity and Ellis began talking once more in low, careful 
voices. Ellis slapped out a length of dough on to a board. 

“So there, I’ve made up my mind,” he said. ‘“‘Now or never.” 
He slapped the dough about decisively. 

“It’s the old house,” Charity mumbled. “I shouldn’t feel safe in 
it. The daytime would be bad enough, but at night, lying in bed, 
expecting the roof to fall on me any minute. . . .” She sounded 
harassed, weepingly cross. 

“Ha, go on, go on with you! A big woman like you, nervous as 
@pEOUSE. anys © 

“Well,” she said rebelliously, ‘I can’t help it if I’m over- 
strung. .. .” But there was a grudged giving-way in her voice. 

“It’s as plain to me,” the baker said, suddenly loud, “‘it’s as plain 
to me as Andrew there chewing that crust, that you want a man 
to look after you.” 

Andrew turned round slowly, flushing. Charity flowed towards 
him like a big wave. ““Oh, Andrew,” she cried; ‘‘you know what 
your mother said. No crusts!’ But she gripped him lovingly and 
swung him up, and there was no vexation in her voice. Her eyes 
shone; their brown had turned to gold. He was aware of her heaving 
bosom and the great coarse skin of her kind face. 

*‘Let him finish his crust,’ said the baker jealously. ““How would 
you like to go up to the loft, Andrew, and see my prams and my 
old clocks?” 

But Charity made a queer choked sound in her throat. “No, 
Andrew,” she gasped, “‘no, you mustn’t climb that ladder. What if 
you fell off. Your mother would kill me!’ Her face had become 
vehement. 

“Oh, go on with you, fall off!’ mocked Ellis. ““You go up the 
ladder, Andrew—there’s a lot of fine things in the loft.” 

But Andrew favoured Charity, who often made toffee for him in 
her kitchen. However, a tall thin old woman in a shawl entered 
the bakehouse just then and began to gossip: someone had had a 
baby an hour ago, it seemed. ‘““They come,” she said, ‘“‘and they go. 
There’s old Chris Evans now; he won’t last the night, they say, 
though he’s been shouting like thunder to-day for a swig of beer.” 

“Aye,” said the baker, “‘aye, it makes one think.” 

“Think what?” asked Charity quite sharply: one would think 
that he had been rude to her. 

‘That a chap’s life is not long. Sometimes,’ he went on in a new 
oppressed way, “‘I stand here and think of the thousands and 
thousands of loaves I’ve baked in this old bakehouse. What’s the 
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use, I say to myself, where are they now! Loaves and men, they 
disappear into the wind.” 

“Yes,” said the old woman vaguely, “new bread straight from 
the oven’s sure to give you wind.” 

Charity looked surprised; the baker tittered; the old woman 
shook her head, tasting her melancholy with enjoyment. The baker, 
his good humour returned, added: 

“Then I think of an old epitaph that I came across once.”” And 
like a doleful comedian on the stage he recited, lifting his flour-white 
hand: 


‘‘Like to a Baker’s oven is the grave 

Wherein the bodies of the faithful have 

A Setting in: and where they do remain 

In hopes to rise, and to be drawn again: 

Blessed are they who in the Lord are dead, 

Though set like Dough, they shall be drawn like Bread.” 


‘““A beautiful verse indeed,” nodded the old woman; “‘beautiful 
and cosy.” 

‘Though some there are,” Ellis murmured, glancing queerly at 
Charity, ““who’ll be drawn a very stale and sour loaf if they’re not 
careful.” 

The old woman let out a sudden hoarse cackle. “‘Yes, and true 
it is,” she gasped mysteriously, going off through the door, “dough 
there is that'll never rise, howsoever long you try to bake it.” 

Andrew listened to this conversation without understanding what 
it was all about. Charity had begun to move heavily about the 
bakehouse, her great feet flopping. First she looked angry, then 
tearful. When the door closed behind the old woman her heavy 
bright auburn hair swung as she tossed her head. 

“Very well, Mr. Ellis Ellis,” she said proudly, ‘‘very well then. 
I’m ready when you are.” 

He replied with one word: ‘“‘Whitsun.” 

She bent her head in agreement. She was breathing heavily, 
almost snorting. Andrew looked at her in surprise. He had never 
seen her so stirred. Was she in pain, taken ill, or just mortally 
offended? 

“A couple of days by the sea,” Mr. Ellis said briskly. “I shan’t 
be able to leave the bakehouse for longer.” 

“Andrew,” she muttered, reaching for the loaves, “you will carry 
one?” Her face seemed blind in suffering; her movements were 
clumsy. She dropped the flat loaf, which had been baked on a china 
plate, to the floor. “Oh,” she cried in anguish, quivering like some 
great jelly-fish, “‘oh dear, oh dear, what’s the matter with me!” 

Andrew wondered too. He watched the baker bend to pick up 
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the loaf and the broken plate. Fumbling about, Mr. Ellis’s hands 
tickled Charity’s ankles. She let out a wild screech and, treading 
about like an hysterical duck, she waddled to the door. “Come on, 
Andrew,” she cried. And she was laughing now in strange, heaving 
gusts. 

The baker grinned. He winked at Andrew. “Only one crust 
to-day?” he asked jovially. ‘Well, well, more next time.’ And he 
winked again. His chest seemed puffed out. 

‘“‘An-drew,” screeched Charity from the garden, “‘An-drew.” 

“You wait!’ shouted the baker from the door, waving his white 
arms, “‘you wait, my gal!’ 

The sun had set, but a warm rich atmosphere still clung to the 
blue air. There was something vital, fertile, and splendid abroad in 
the world. For some reason or other Andrew thought of the turkey 
he had seen last year on his uncle’s farm: a grand beast that spread 
big warm colours and shouted from its lifted throat like a trumpet. 
He would like to see that turkey now, he would give it this loaf of 
bread! He hurried after Charity, laughing to himself: he felt thrilled 
and pleased. And looking up at Charity through the dim blue air 
he saw that she was like a turkey too, all aflame and quivering, 
her neck stretched excitedly. “Oh, Charity,” he cried, laughing, 
“‘you’re like Uncle Dai’s turkey!” 

Clasping the loaves to her tightly, she burst out laughing too as 
she stumbled along. Her heaving body seemed full of raw power. 
“And I feel like a turkey, too,” she cried hysterically. “‘All red and 
fattened up for Christmas.” Her laughter turned to hard, gurgling 
gasps. “But I’m not going to be killed, Andrew, I’m not going to 
be killed. No, not killed.” 

“What then?” he shouted above her laughter. 

*‘Married,” she cried exultingly, like a trumpet in the soft spring 
evening. ‘‘Married, at last.” And as she spoke all the warm strength 
of the spring evening seemed gathered into her forward-lunging 
body. Andrew looked up at her in wonder. She was heaving through 
the air with such joy now, the bread clasped tightly in her arms. 
All her fear seemed gone, all her nervousness. 

“You won’t want me to come down to the bakehouse with you 
any more then?” he said. 

“Oh yes, oh yes,” she answered quickly. “I won’t be getting 
married until Whitsuntide.”? She glanced down at him sharply for 
a moment. “Very nice it is for me to have you with me,” she added 
flatteringly. “And Mr. Ellis, he is such a joker, and you keep him 
in his place. Oh yes, Andrew, you must please come with me till 
I’m married!” 
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BRITISH AND BEASTLY 
A REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
By Clough Williams-Ellis 


BRITAIN and the Beast, a book that I had the privilege of 
editing, has been most cordially and copiously reviewed—Lord 
Lothian having performed that office very handsomely for The 
London Mercury in its last month’s issue. 

Now this general chorus of approbation is all very well, but it 
rather leaves me in the air; for it had been agreed that this article 
might well be based on the criticisms and disagreements of the 
reviewers and on an examination of their alternative and rival 
proposals. Further, it had been hoped as a result to set forth some 
more complete and concrete plan of action than that emerging 
from the book itself. 

But for the most part the reviewers seem to agree with its general 
thesis, with its essential pessimism, and with the demands for 
sweeping reforms that were put forward by many of its distinguished 
contributors. . 

On the whole they are inclined to be even less cheerful than were 
we, and to say in effect: ““This is indeed a tragic tale, an humiliating 
indictment of our whole current civilization, and alas! it is only 
too shamefully true. And what’s more, we see no present signs of 
that return to sanity and enlightened self-interest that can alone 
call a halt to our crazy squandering, and enable us to save even a 
remnant of that abundant graciousness which was so lately ours.” 

All of us who care what becomes of England have been saying 
and writing despairfully in that sort of vein for years, and what has 
come of it? Very little indeed, save the formation of various societies 
whose members can do little more than go on writing and saying 
just what we do, to as little immediate effect. 

It seems to be generally accepted that we are all trapped within 
a vicious circle of cause and effect that is too strong for us to break 
through until the despair of seeing that almost all is lost finally 
nerves us for that convulsion which alone could free us. 

And what, it may be asked, would be the nature of that 
emancipating convulsion? Political, of course. Possibly, if delayed 
too long, crudely revolutionary. Indeed, it is the time factor that 
distinguishes our particular problem from most others, for whilst 
the difficulties of salvage steadily increase and our need for the 
treasure becomes greater and greater, and with it the desperation 
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of our efforts—the treasure itself progressively shrinks, so that our 
ultimate and cruelly costly attempt can in the end, even if successful, 
only secure us a tattered remnant of the original prize that was once 
ours for no higher a price than mere watchfulness. 

It is the story of the Sibylline books. It is the story of the 
parsimonious suitor, who, too mean to buy himself a wedding 
garment, put off his marriage for so long that in the end his savings 
had to be spent on a suit of mourning and on Masses for the repose 
of his sweetheart’s soul, raped and murdered by another. In short, 
there is no time to lose, yet none the less we shall assuredly continue 
to lose it, and, with it, that which is most familiarly English and 
most dear to us. ) 

New laws could stop the rot, could in time restore order and 
seemliness, say some; could one day even give us back an England 
once more worthy of the affection and the pride which still stubbornly 
persist in so many of us. But the legislation of a democracy is merely 
public opinion codified, and current English public opinion is 
obviously and overwhelmingly on the side of the despoiler, or else 
ingloriously mute. 

Then educate public opinion. Quite so. That is about all one can 
even attempt, but at the present rate of progress any understanding 
of the English countryside, or tenderness towards it, could not 
become sufficiently general to have any effect for a generation after 
England itself had become past praying for. 

Perhaps it is already past redemption. Or perhaps something 
unexpected and hopeful may yet happen before the wreck becomes 
—in the underwriter’s phrase—‘“‘a total loss.” 

Perhaps the population may decrease sooner and more rapidly 
than is already predicted, and the results may not be quite as 
foretold. Or maybe war or poverty may enforce the discipline and 
good management we ourselves have been too prodigally spendthrift 
to impose. In spite of our own will to destruction, it is just conceiv- 
able that some unlooked-for turn in events may intervene, but 
unless it does I think our preservation movement will not survive 
another generation. To judge by our present form, in another 
decade or so of supine defeatism and indiscipline, it will have been 
finally proved ineffectual, whilst that which it sought to save will 
have been irrevocably lost. ; 

Yet presumably there are measures that we might take, if we 
would, that could deliver us out of this destructive insanity and 
elevate us, not to some Utopian dream-state of perfection, but, say, 
to some such civilized level of seemliness and good order as 
distinguishes the Scandinavian states. 
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But shall we take these necessary measures before all hope of their 
effectiveness is finally past? Without both education and legislation 
working hand in hand, beginning immediately and on a scale not 
yet even imagined, the chances of escaping the ultimate humiliation 
of becoming Europe’s eyesore seem pretty thin. As Mr. Howard 
Spring bluntly says: “Let us admit frankly that for all we care 
about it, the traditional seemliness of England can go to the Devil.” 
That is so far as the busy mass of her people is concerned, our 
great democracy. But what of its leaders? 

Another reviewer, a Member of Parliament, Lieut.-Commander 
R. Fletcher, has no bouquets for them either. “It is no use appealing 
to the Government. Since 1923 we have been governed by two 
men, Ramsay MacDonald and Stanley Baldwin. Each holds himself 
out as a beauty lover. Each of them in turn has talked yards of 
sob-stuff about the beauties of our countryside. Each, for publicity 
purposes, has drawn for us on innumerable occasions the good old 
picture of the overworked politician turning aside to contemplate 
Nature for a few moments to ease his burden. But under their rule 
Great Britain has for fourteen years grown steadily uglier. Neither 
has lifted a finger to stop the spoliation of that about which they 
have perorated. There are no votes in the preservation of beauty, 
but there are awkward vested interests concerned in the creation of 
ugliness, and Prime Ministers live by votes and by the conciliation 
of vested interests.” In other words, even Prime Ministers are 
apparently just as much the helpless victims of a vicious system as 
the rest of us. So much the worse then for the system. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain has never, I think, paid even this lip 
service to visual beauty, but perhaps as a realist economist he may 
see that go-as-you-please disorder cannot really be efficient and that 
seemliness has indeed a very definite value in actual taxable cash. 

To quote Lieut.-Commander Fletcher again: ‘“‘We have nothing 
to show our visitors which they cannot see better elsewhere except 
the simple, tranquil beauty of our countryside. We are destroying 
the only asset we have that will bring visitors here.” 

Lord Derby is no sentimentalist, yet he has expressed to me a 
lively interest in the Britain and the Beast effort, simply as President 
of the Travel Association. I wish he would talk to the Prime Minister. 

But perhaps we shall have to wait for another Labour Government 
for even that gesture of official concern with amenities that Mr. 
Maynard Keynes so eloquently demanded, for it can be little more 
than a mockery to gain increased leisure and holidays for the 
workers if that which they might have enjoyed is meantime filched 
away from them. For whereas the well-to-do minority already and 
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very naturally spend much of their leisure and their money in less 
depressing surroundings abroad, the masses must necessarily be 
more confined to the English scene, to lump it if they cannot like it. 
Perhaps it is this relatively easy periodic escape of the better off to 
other civilizations that has reconciled them to the break-up of their 
own—a break-up and a betrayal in which they have, as it seems to 
me, treasonably played their part both directly and indirectly. 

But perhaps it is silly to talk of the ‘“‘treason”’ of such cosmopolitans 
whilst day-to-day economics remain our one touchstone of expedi- 
ency and whilst beauty costs money and ugliness apparently makes it. 

Our reviewers are on the whole very clear-sighted and realistic 
as to this, pointing to the perpetual state of civil war between 
financial gain and the public welfare, and how even the members 
and officials of our administration, both central and local, mostly 
regard amenities and aesthetics generally as no more than an 
unprofitable joke. The wretchedly low standard of the average local 
councillor is largely blamed for our present blundering, which they 
point out is not merely an evil in itself but is destructive of all the 
social appeal and rateable value that it should be their special 
desire and duty to enhance. The central Government Departments 
are again arraigned in the book’s reviews—it is pointed out how 
defence is slowly but surely destroying the thing defended, how lack 
of effective physical planning is causing ever-increasing chaos around 
every town, where we go on creating what we seek to escape and 
destroying what we love. 

What is the good, they say, of attempting any more sensible way 
of life whilst we have an economic system that makes it more 
profitable to cover good productive land with jerry-built houses 
than to farm it, whilst the adulteration of beer is severely punishable 
by law, but the adulteration of England itself may be profitably 
perpetrated by all and sundry? 

Yet, though they all agree that we are ruining the country as 
surely as our grandparents ruined the towns, not all the reviewers 
are ready for the reforms and sacrifices that will assuredly be called 
for if we are ever again to have a country to be proud of. 

Thus in John o’ London’s Weekly: “Let the book be but read and 
talked about as it deserves and most of the drastic and un-English 
remedies proposed would never be needed.” This reviewer seems to 
think that if the Pilgrim Trust or some such body were to place a 
copy of Britain and the Beast in every school library in the country, 
public opinion could and would achieve the necessary transforma- 
tion. That is very complimentary, but also, I feel, over-sanguine, 
and what about our time factor? 

Z 
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No doubt we shall come to our senses some day, but we English, 
greatly hurrying, have a way of being only just too late—and when 
we do at last wake up we shall probably decide to lock the stable 
door most securely in memory of the stolen horse. 

But supposing that it were somehow decided that something 
should some day actually be done about the daunting mess in which 
we are daily deeper involved—what should that something be? 
What regulation would be needed of the activities of the speculative 
builder, the industrialist, the landscape advertiser, the motorist— 
even of Government Departments, central as well as local? How ~ 
shall farming be made profitable once again so that the financial 
temptation to misuse good land shall be removed? How shall our 
towns be remade so as not merely to be tolerable but actually 
attractive, and so abate the urban exodus? 

To what extent shall the present Ministry of Health be relieved 
of its manifestly impossible task whereby (in theory) it cares for the 
health of 45,000,000 persons and the planning of nearly a hundred 
thousand square miles of territory? 

Some day someone will have to find sound and acceptable answers 
to all these questions, and to many more, if we are to survive with 
any sort of credit—but for the moment let me put down a short 
agenda of my own, if only to provoke a better one. Here, then, 
would be some of my provisional proposals: 

(1) The establishment of a new Government Department—a 
“Ministry of Planning and Design’ or what you will—responsible 
for the physical aspect of the whole kingdom, its towns as well as 
its countryside. 

All existing and other Government Departments whatsoever 
would be required to consult with it and secure its reasonable 
approval for their proposals wherever these may affect our visible 
background in any way, much as they now have to submit to 
Treasury control in the matter of expenditure. Unnecessary waste 
and squandering is narrowly watched and guarded against by all 
manner of checks and provisions when it is a matter of money, and 
it would be only common sense to extend the principle to our 
national “Real Estate.” At present it is at the mercy of all depart- 
ments and in the guardianship of none. The Ministries of Health 
and Transport have, of course, their sectional interests and responsi- 
bilities (often conflicting), so have the Boards of Agriculture and 
Trade, the War Office, the Post Office, the Forestry Commission, 
and so forth; but, being nobody’s particular business, amenity is 
always and very naturally sacrificed if its preservation or creation 
seems to mean any added inconvenience or expense. 
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(2) The private ownership of urban land must be rationalized or 
abolished. Land should not be held privately in areas of a less size 
than an agreed unit that will allow of cohesive planning—normally 
a city block or island site bounded by four public thoroughfares. 
It would be preferable for all such land to be owned either 
municipally or nationally, the present owners receiving municipal 
or national stock in compensation. Every ex-owner thus bought out 
would so become keenly interested in the proper planning, efficiency, 
and good management of the town as a whole instead of being 
intent merely on the exploitation of his own little corner regardless 
of all else. This principle might well be extended to rural areas 
and the whole country at large as experience was gained and as 
the benefits of such control were demonstrated. 

(3) A generous National Park policy must be formulated and 
vigorously pursued, whilst still practicable, as one of the activities 
of the Ministry of Planning and Design. 

(4) Every school syllabus controlled by the Ministry of Education 
will be required to contain adequate provision for the teaching of 
such branches of “‘civics”’ or ‘‘citizenship” as would concern the 
Department of Planning and Design. 

(5) All architectural and lay-out work undertaken by central or 
local government departments shall in future be designed and 
supervised (and this would in itself be a startling innovation!) by 
trained and qualified architects only. 

(6) Speculative and other private builders shall be required, 
when selling a house, legally to guarantee that the upkeep of the 
main fabric will not exceed a certain percentage of the total cost 
during a period of ten years. This would discourage jerry-building 
and make the public shy of dealing with unsubstantial here-to-day- 
and-gone-to-morrow speculators. The Department of Planning might 
require a deposit from the builder, on which the depositor would, 
however, be allowed the interest so long as he fulfilled his guarantee. 
On a “Certificate of Seemliness” issued by the same department, 
a 5 per cent rebate on rates might be allowed. This would make it 
worth the builder’s while to seek competent architectural advice, 
and the rating authority would gain in the end by increased amenity 
and therefore total rateable value. 

(7) Outdoor and “landscape” advertising to be subject to licences, 
taxation, and restriction. Municipal and county bill-posting stations 
could be provided where, under proper control, they need not be 
offensive and where all trading interests could be equally and 
impartially provided for. 

(8) There should be “Planning and Design” attachés at our 
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foreign Embassies and Legations to keep our own Ministry abreast 
of developments and the best current practice elsewhere. The 
architectural, town-planning, and educational officers attached to 
local government bodies would receive information from such sources 
in pamphlets periodically issued by the Ministry on the model of 
those now sent out by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

(9) The Town and Country Planning Act must be amended, 
extended, and universally applied so as to be really effective and 
not merely a pious gesture. 

(10) The present premium (by taxation) on the break-up of old 
landed estates and their mansions (where of any real distinction) to 
be removed in return for due maintenance and regulated public 
access. Special concessions only to be granted where the preservation 
of the status quo is clearly in the public interest from the recrea- 
tional, landscape, historic, architectural, or other cultural point 
of view. 

(11) Abandoned and derelict industrial undertakings cannot be 
tolerated. Every industrial concern whose activities are held by the 
competent authority to affect amenities adversely shall be required 
to establish a special reserve fund, or to deposit an adequate sum 
with the said authority as stake-holder, as a surety and guarantee 
that they will be able (if not willing) to leave things decently and 
in order if and when they should close down. 

As the stake required to be deposited against the clean-up would 
be assessed according to the prospective difficulty, extent, and cost 
of that restitution, those who made the least mess or who tidied up 
as they went along would get off much more lightly than a concern 
which surrounded itself with unsightly squalor in the bad old way. 
The guarantee fund would put a premium on ordered neatness and 
circumspection, and would certainly be a serious deterrent to the 
gambling prospector and company promoter, though, as the calls 
for the contributions to the fund would only be made periodically 
and according to the development of the enterprise, and as the 
bank interest on the deposit would go to the depositor, it should 
not bear harshly on legitimate business of reasonably assured pros- 
pects. If the levy were to be based on the profits held out in the 
prospectuses of new issues, it might soon rival the Road Fund or, 
alternatively, constrain the not disinterested enthusiasts who prepare 
such documents to some regard for probability. 

And so forth and so on. Ill-judged and impracticable suggestions, 
all of them may be. If so, then for mercy’s sake let someone devise 
some programme of reform that is definitely constructive and not 
impossible of realization. If when it has been produced, no political 
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party has the good sense to adopt any of it as a policy, then we 
shall at least know better where we are. 

Education and legislation together have been able to make us 
appreciably less dirty, diseased, and cruel than we were only a 
century ago. With our modern means of propaganda increased a 
thousandfold through broadcasting, the cinema, and the press I 
believe, if we cared to do so, that we could at least turn back the 
present tide of ugliness within a generation. Then, once we had 
regained a certain level of visual consciousness, there should follow 
inevitably a steep upgrade towards a civilization of which, in this 
regard at least, we need no longer feel ashamed. Surely the reaching 
of such a goal should be worth some effort on our part—if only to 
avoid the just contempt of our heirs and successors. 

Shall we make it? 


Wood Engraving by CLirFoRD WEBB 


From “Ana the Runner,” by Patrick MILier (to be published by the Golden 
Cockerel Press, 8s. 6d.) 
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A CHANGE 


By John F reeman* 


I 


HOW had it happened? He saw it as a thing simple, sudden, 
irretrievable. He had stood under the stiff palm leaves, and had 
found himself behind her, looking intently at her neck. It was white 
and shapely as anything in Nature. Fixing the beauty of its curve 
was a thin shining chain. Fine brown hairs crept slyly down, glitter- 
ing, and her ears perched there indescribably beautiful. “Her neck is 
as the Tower of Lebanon”. . . no, it’s not her neck, it’s her nose. 
What sort of nose has she? 

He supposed that a slightly fatuous smile had stolen into his look, 
for she turned suddenly, saw him—and it happened then, simply, 
suddenly, irretrievably. She, too, had smiled, with ingratiating cold 
eyes. Her hair was darker in front, her lashes fine, her chin like the 
small end of an egg. She caught him with her full face; he forgot the 
Tower of Lebanon, and in a fatal moment of blindness didn’t see. 


II 


For years he had cursed the whole affair. Had she not turned, 
had he seen her profile slowly and steadily, he would not have been 
an embittered man. He repeated. grimly the rhyme of Solomon 
Grundy—nothing else would express the frightful precipitancy of 
the thing. How had it happened? How, how, how? His mental in- 
terrogation always ended on a note of exasperation. He had lived in 
an ignoble hallucination. He told himself that he had been infa- 
mously deluded, yet he had known of his delusion all the time. He 
couldn’t blame her, and therefore did malignantly. Sometimes he 
urged upon his rebellious soul that itwas merely a physical antipathy ; 
and he replied that physical antipathy explained nothing. He was 
perfectly certain that it was eternal. 

The hallucination had passed. Lights had flashed abruptly, as 
electric street lamps are started into brightness from a distant switch- 
board. Hardly was the honeymoon over before he saw what had 
since obscured everything else. Had it not been hateful, her nose 
would have been merely extraordinary. It was a long curve, like a 
scimitar, with a rather blunter end. But for the enormous strength 
of so perfect an arc, you would have thought that trestles upward 
and outward from her chin were necessary for its support. When 

* Born 1880. Died 1929. 
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she was very pleased (but that was not often) she lifted it into the 
air. When she was angry she lowered it like a scythe, and had the 
trick of whetting it (as it were) with her fingers. The nostrils were 
close and cut up slightly, leaving a narrow pink middle dependency 
that provoked strange fancies. He took it for a symbol of ferocity, 
twitching into activity whenever he spoke. Far behind the point of 
her nose the cold eyes slept. ““They’re ice, not jelly,” was his judg- 
ment, and he only knew he was wrong when they protruded slightly. 
At first he had sat at the side of the table, she at the head, but then 
he constantly had the sharp, unendurable outline. With a whole 
table to themselves he couldn’t sit at her side so as not to see her, and 
in the end he wisely sat right opposite her. At least it wasn’t so 
bad, so long as she didn’t turn her head. He betook himself to reading 
the paper at breakfast, on the plea of business; but because he was 
a weak sort of man he daren’t read at other meals. She professed 
to be perplexed at his odd liking for dim lights, and couldn’t under- 
stand why he wanted a room to sit in by himself. She never could 
believe that a room “to himself” meant a room without her. So he 
grew morose, but was still timid. 

“I can’t think why you’ve changed so to me,” she had said to 
him once. “I haven’t changed,” he muttered—and thought it was a 
virtuous lie. “You've changed—physically, I mean’’; and he looked 
at her briefly, not raising his eyes above her chin. She had changed 
from her chin downwards. From thinnish she had become plump; 
her neck’s curve had disappeared. He caught himself wondering 
absurdly if the contract still held good (but, of course, it did!) 
though one of the parties had become thus grossly (so to speak) 
over-capitalized. “I didn’t marry all this,” he feebly protested ; 
“she has changed.” But Fate and lifted eyelids answered: “She 
hasn’t.”’ Not locusts over green fields could be more devastating 
than her face bickering over him. 


III 


But things went on. She fed him, he endured her. While mysterious 
duties called him to the City daily they managed; but, alack! Fate 
could not let ill alone. Money came from a half-forgotten relative, 
and his ruin was complete. In an evil moment he “retired,” and 
had nothing to leave home for every day. So often he had fancied 
the deliciousness of three thousand a year. Well, he had it, and 
things were three thousand times worse. She carried her nose a 
trifle higher ; his head drooped lower. There was no escape now. He 
sat opposite to her at breakfast; she sat or walked with him till 
luncheon ; then he sat opposite again, and so on all day. Out of sheer 
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vacuity he turned to books. She refurnished his study, and surprised 
him (the phrase was hers) with an enlarged photograph of herself 
hanging in an attitude of contemplation over his desk. It was like the 
new moon on a dark night, upside down. She wondered (she said) 
why his habits had changed then, and why he couldn’t bear to stay 
in the room. Men were untoward creatures. (It was incredible that 
she didn’t suspect.) She had a friend who came sometimes, a short, 
dark girl, with a round face, and an adorably brief, hardly sufficient 
nose. Only rudeness to her saved him. 

He had never been ill, and so his wife thought he needed a doctor 
for his saturnine humour. Change was prescribed, and he groaned. 
He had schemed to see the doctor by himself. “You think I want a 
change?” The brisk man nodded. ‘‘You don’t know, but I know— 
and I can’t change.” He forced a laugh, but his eyes looked like a 
dog’s. He hinted and half explained, and the brisk man persuaded 
her to let the patient go away alone. She agreed, but in a week joined 
him. “I couldn’t feel happy away from you, dear’’—and she turned 
her cold, no longer coaxing eyes on him. He stared full at her, un- 
flinching, the first time for years. There was grey in her hair, and 
over her eyes faint wavy lines ran. . . . Those cold, cold eyes that 
had no more movement than frozen water. Her nose still sprang 
foward, cutting at you, pinning you down to what you had said a 
moment or a year before. Her chin was like the large end of an egg. 

She decided that he was no better, and brought him home. As 
he still needed a change, they moved to a tall, thin house near 
Regent’s Park. He spent days in the Park, and when he was alone 
paid shillings at the Zoo. He wandered through the parrot house 
meditatively, and by those large dismal cages of vultures and 
cormorants lingered with perverse fascination. There was one grey 
stony bird that he watched earnestly. It perched high up, and when 
it moved he always listened for her voice. Its beak was frightfully 
exact, and he wondered if she had ever seen it. Not for long could 
he do this. She got him another doctor, and this time it was she 
who saw the doctor privately. He was not to be left alone. . . . Thus, 
with a blink and a nod and a confidential bow, was the luckless 
man’s doom pronounced. He said to himself, “‘I won’t have a 
doctor at all; I’m still master of myself, I suppose.” It was strange 
that his wife hadn’t insisted on the doctor again; and he couldn’t 
understand why that noticing, bland man should call just casually, 
and shake hands and, after a perfunctory word, go. But he was 
watched. He wasn’t allowed to try his intellect with books, neither 
must he be idle. So there were walks, and these were haunted. He 
wanted a change, so there were week-ends—haunted too. He would 
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go to a gallery—with her face between him and each picture. Her 
cold eyes; her infernally indefatigable care; that keen scythe— 
whetted now to an alarming fineness: under these he sank. 

He had made his attempt. She was late one morning with a head- 
ache, and it suddenly struck him that here was an opportunity. 
Cowardly, to be sure, but the best he could do. He went out, leaving 
the door ajar so as not to be heard. He walked eastwards, took furtive 
back streets, was uneasily happy, and then mortally afraid. She 
might set the police on him: he saw them coming, each with icy 
eyes and huge, crooked nose, swooping down upon him remorse- 
lessly. Under a tree in Victoria Park he sat and watched children 
playing. One child, so small that she could hardly walk, loitered by 
his seat. . . . Why hadn’t he sweets in his pocket? He gave her 
sixpence, and she smiled, dropped it, licked it a moment, then gave 
it back and smiled again. He too, smiled; then wondered how long 
it was since he had last smiled, and what it looked like. At any rate, 
the child was not hurt. . . . For hours he sat there, shared buns 
with the swans, and unaccountably went home. He tried to anticipate 
her reception of him, and acutely knew it was all up when she took 
not the slightest notice. He knew, then. 


IV 


Why had he come back? It was so hard to escape again. She 
showed him that he wasn’t trusted (though it was weeks since he 
had looked at her); and in everything he saw, for lack of anything 
clearer, an inscrutable punishment. He didn’t know what he had 
ever done in his timid life to deserve punishment; but, of course, 
that was the point: one never did. He teased himself to recall 
tiny crimes of his youth which now screamed for expiation. 

His second attempt, then, must be more careful. By good hap he 
escaped for half an hour in the Strand and hastened to Cook’s, 
paid for a passage to New York for a month later, cunningly left 
the ticket with them, and found his wife again in Trafalgar Square. 
“I’ve been looking for you everywhere,” he explained; and, indeed, 
he had. She answered merely, ‘“Have you, dear?” and took his arm. 
It was too much. She steered him across the streets, and got police- 
men to adjust the traffic for him. It was wonderful what she could 
do, without a word, even. 

He had baffled her. He knew she knew something, for his money 
told her; but she couldn’t know just what he intended, could she? 
The month passed; Thursday night came. His heart beat violently, 
throbbing through the bed. The light burned softly; the room was 
so orderly, so narrow, and to-morrow it would be for ever dis- 
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ordered. . . . Drub, drub, drub-drub—the noise of his heart was 
distressing. Towards morning he slept, woke early, crept down- 
stairs and out. He had two hours yet, and walked them away, 
calling at Cook’s for his ticket An heroic excitement held him, but 
he looked cold and commonplace. So much the better, he thought, 
moving from the mirror. Ten minutes before the train started he 
turned into Euston. Had he not been so fearful he would have been 
deliriously happy. He reached the platform, mingled with the crowd, 
was jostled, felt a hand on his arm—a stranger’s—then his wife’s 
eyes stabbing him. She took the other arm lightly, the stranger 
walking near. ‘“‘Suppose we take a taxi,” she said; and all three got 
in. After half an hour he remarked to himself, ‘‘It doesn’t take all 
this time from Euston to Regent’s Park?” Then aloud: “‘Where are 
we going?” She did not answer, but smiled ingratiatingly; and he 
caught it as he imprudently lifted his eyes. “Well, I shall escape 
her there, anyhow,” and he broke into strange, deep laughter. The 
other man sat silent, dropping sharp looks on him like shots from 
a window. 


FLIGHT 


Wood-cut by ARTHUR KoLnik 
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A HERO OF OUR TIME? 
By V. S. Pritchett 


IN Paris the afternoon of the 26th of July 1848 had that kind of 
sultriness which novelists are very fond of noting when violence is 
in the air, the tightened nerve snaps, and a cause is lost. And a cause 
was being lost. The revolution of ’48 was collapsing on the barricades 
and ‘Turgenev, who had come down from Brussels in the February, 
a little after Bakunin, stood watching it fail. He watched, he noted, 
he deplored ; but when it was all over he did not, for all his love of 
liberty, share that sense of personal tragedy which overcame the 
Herzen circle. Herzen wished now he had taken a rifle which a 
workman had offered him and had died upon the barricades. “‘I 
would then,” he said, “have taken with me to the grave one or 
two beliefs.”” But Turgenev, who believed in ‘‘the homoeopathy of 
science and education,’ shrugged his shoulders. ‘“What is history, 
then? Providence, chance, irony, or fatality?’ he asked Pauline 
Viardot. He paid Bakunin his allowance, he made jokes to break 
the gloom of the Herzen household. Already it was clear that the 
dogmas and violence of active politicians had little attraction for 
Turgenev, though he liked to think that his Sportsman’s Sketches had 
popularized the idea of freeing the serfs, in Society. 

But it was impossible at that time for a Russian writer not to be 
political, and seven years later, when his lethargic nature stirred and 
he sat down to write his first political novel, Turgenev turned again 
to those sultry days in Paris. Always in doubt about his characters, 
subject to all the vacillations an acute sensibility can induce, seeking 
the advice of his friends because he had no faith in his own 
judgment, he managed, like a naturalist, to pin his specimen to 
the paper. There was the Faubourg St. Antoine, there again were 
the barricades and the broken revolutionaries deserting them. As 
a line battalion came up and the last workmen fled, a solitary figure 
rose up on the barricade. He was “‘a tall man in an old overcoat, 
with a red sash and a straw hat on his grey, dishevelled hair. In 
one hand he held a red flag, in the other a blunt curved sabre, and 
as he scrambled up, he shouted something in a shrill, strained voice, 
waving his flag and sabre. A Viennese shooter took aim at him— 
fired.”’ The tall man fell with a bullet in his heart. 

‘Tiens!”? said one of the escaping revolutionaries to another, ‘fon 
vient de tuer le polanais.” So, with a national insult for his epitaph, 
died Dimitri Rudin. He had died on a foreign barricade for a cause 
not his own, futile to the end. 
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History takes the life of some books and renews the life of others. 
In archaic dress, perhaps, and with a manner of speech which is 
no longer ours, they nevertheless confront us again with bewildering 
fragments of ourselves and our problems. The scene is not ours, and 
yet how disconcertingly has some of our character been captured, 
how alarmingly a possible end is suggested. There was a touch of 
Rudin, it used to be said, in every Russian, and now, when some 
English intellectual goes out to the trenches of Castile and the 
Spanish militiaman calls out, “God, they’ve shot the German,” 
one wonders if Rudin is not a universal figure, who springs up when 
he cannot have arevolution in his own country. The Russians have 
a genius for defining social types. There was Oblomov. Now, has 
Rudinism once more returned? Commoner, no doubt, among the 
German and Italian exiles to-day, Rudin appears, though in more 
sober disguise, among ourselves. 

It was said at first that Bakunin had been Turgenev’s model for 
Rudin and Turgenev encouraged the rumour; but Herzen observed 
that there was a good deal of Turgenev himself in this minor Hamlet. 
The character must have had many and devious sources. He was 
Bakunin on the barricades and luckier than his original in dying 
there; he was any gifted young Russian whom political tyranny at 
home had reduced to purposeless futility; and he was Turgenev in 
love. Perhaps Turgenev was getting the Bakunin family out of his 
system and all the philosophy of his German period too, for there 
are unflattering resemblances between Turgenev’s affair with 
Bakunin’s sister and Rudin’s cold-hearted experiment with the 
heart of Natalya. There are indeed two Rudins in the book and it 
is not clear whether one is dealing with two irreconcilable beings, 
the idealist and the cad, or whether Turgenev is displaying the 
instinct of genius for the variety and inconsistency of human nature. 
But it is plain, as it always is when social types are psychologically 
analysed in fiction, that Turgenev had a theory. We must not ask 
why Rudins spring up in Russia, one of the character says, one must 
merely examine them; but Turgenev leaves one in little doubt about 
the social and political reasons for their existence. 

It is the aim and effect of tyranny to silence the intelligent man 
and render him futile, for intelligence can be no more than futile 
if it is not free to make its disturbing gifts to the State. The despotism 
of the 40’s in Russia had driven the active into exile; the rest pre- 
served their advanced ideas in a vacuum, were forced to be out of 
touch with the country and were reduced to mere speculation and 
to argument growing more and more esoteric, as social place or 
purpose was denied them. 


We 
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The intellectual out of touch with society—how that phrase recalls 
the books of the last twenty years, the arguments in the week-end 
cottages, the moans of Mr. Murry, the jeers of Lawrence, the refusal 
of Mr. Huxley to participate, the gilt-edged laughter from Tories 
in the Commons, the Trade Union dread of being high-hatted! In 
the novel, one remembers those scores of minor Hamlets; at parties, 
the young man who apologizes because he is in advertising—but 

“one can do it with one’s tongue in one’s cheek’’; in hotels, the 
technician whose job has been dirtied by the quarrels of financiers; 
in controversy, Lawrence’s castrated man, the will-less bourgeois of 
the Marxist hagiography. Yes, that is “‘the hero of our time.” He 
is not the victim of the secret police—how he wishes he was! The 
tyranny is subtler. It enslaves the majority of his fellows in the 
drabness and grind of the competitive overwork system which drills 
and moulds their lives and minds, but leaves him in apparent freedom 
on some two or three hundred a year—cf. Rudin’s dubious little 
estate, his two and a half souls and his patrons—superfluous, power- 
less and out of touch. So he was, the modern hero; until in 1931 
politics—like another Faubourg St. Antoine—provided a more 
reputable escape than love and that famous ‘“‘preservation of the 
integrity’—see History of the Twenties—and it was an escape 
which had the virtue of offering a plausible solution to his difficulties. 
To-day (for us) the misunderstanding with the manager, the hour 
for lunch, the decline in the production chart, the price-cutting 
conference, the expert’s decision on staff reduction—but for him 
the struggle, the ecstasy of a new religious war, the dramatic choice, 
and the chivalry of a new crusade. 

Of course, one generalizes wildly. The cap does not fit as neatly 
as this. Drama is, for the moment, the monopoly of the more 
spectacular tyrannies and our English figures are more sober and 
industrious. You can merely say, as fragments of Rudin become 
identified with yourself and your contemporaries, that Rudinism is 
a bug that for good and ill gets into most thoughtful men in times 
of social frustration. And if Turgenev’s non-combatant instinct put 
the hint of futility into Rudin’s end, he had been forgiven and 
extolled in the previous chapter. One can argue that Rudin was 
not futile on the barricade in the Faubourg St. Antoine, that ’48 
was his cause, and that he had the sense to see it. The man who had 
been separated from the people found his salvation beside them; 
it was his misfortune that 1848 was not 1917 and to his credit 
that he went up to the river in the province of K. on a hare- 
brained scheme to make it navigable, several generations before the 
Five-Year Plan gave intelligent men something to do. Rudin not 
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only sowed the seed, he accepted the destiny of the sower who may 
not reap, and not all his seed, as Lezhnyov observed, can have fallen 
on stony ground. 

After its psychological interest, Rudin, by its very hesitations and 
uncertainties, is an illuminating example of a character study cor- 
rected by political understanding. The hesitations are worth follow- 
ing. When Rudin arrives at Darya Mihailovna’s country house, he 
is a man of 35. He is shy at first, sizing up his company, but soon he 
is drawn into argument with one of those strutting, professional 
sceptics who hide a general lack of information under the disguise 
of being plain, downright fellows who say ‘“To hell with principles, 
give me the facts.” Turgenev has not been a philosopher for nothing ; 
he wipes the floor with this eccentric. Rudin’s fervour and eloquence 
are infectious. We are delighted with him. But he stays on with 
Darya Mihailovna and as he stays we get to know him. Those 
glorious words were not his own; that passionate idealism has no 
purpose. He can settle to nothing. The enthusiasm which would 
be admirable in a man of 20 is suspect in a man of 35. Bassistoff, the 
young tutor, cries out that Rudin isa natural genius. “‘Genius very 
likely he has,” replies Lezhnyov, “‘but as for being natural—that’s 
just his misfortune, that there’s nothing natural in him. . . .” He 
is a mere oracle of the boudoir and a fake. 

In the next phase Turgenev strikes nearer home. Rudin will 
touch every string of romantic love from the evocation of “pure 
souls” to melancholy hints at incurable fate. 

“Look,” began Rudin with a gesture towards the window, “‘do 
you see that apple-tree? It is broken by the weight and abundance 
of its own fruit. True emblem of genius.” 

He becomes, as one reads, any of these gifted young men one 
meets in the modern English novel, who are disappointing to women. 
Turgenev is writing about himself and about the artist in love, no 
doubt, the kind of artist it is fashionable to draw; but it is all oddly 
like the first love-affair in Eyeless in Gaza, the case against the “high- 
brow”; and very unlike the new kind of love-affair you find in the 
modern political novel where the hero goes genially to bed with 
the working-class girl after the first clash with the police. Rudin 
belongs to our older decade. He is as cold as ice and he will do 
nothing unless his vanity is aroused ; then he behaves like a pompous 
and meddlesome idiot and discovers he has done so half an hour 
later. For he is introspective. Philosophy—or as now we would say, 
psycho-analysis—has got into his blood and he is interested only in 
the doomed course of his own development. And this coldness of 
Rudin which leads him skilfully to awaken the feeling of inexper- 
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ienced women and particularly those very young ones whose feeling 
is maternal, and then to take fright before their dullness, is of long 
standing. He had been adored by his mother and had dropped her. 

The modern Rudin would have had more to say about this mother. 
Rudin says little or nothing and Turgenev tells only that the cold 
youth dropped her, as he dropped all his friends. Did he hate her? 
Turgenev does not say. That field, so fruitful to our contemporaries, 
is neglected. We know simply that Rudin’s lack of means and career 
make an excellent excuse for the avoidance of marriage and we can 
only guess at a deeper dread of reproducing the pattern which made 
him. No Freudian would hesitate, and the knowing Marxist might 
suggest a homosexual strain produced by a disgust with bourgeois 
marriage ! And so complete the social explanation of Rudin’s charac- 
ter where Turgenev has oddly neglected it. At any rate Rudin is 
homeless politically and emotionally, and if he had had a career, a 
place in society, he would have had to retreat into more complex 
justifications—as nowadays the Rudin in us does. 

But if he tortures others Rudin tortures himself, too. After the 
affair with Natalya there is an interlude of desperate farce. Philo- 
sophy (to which he has retired) tells him he should fall really in love 
and so wipe out his guilt, and in Germany he tries out a passion 
to order with a French dressmaker. Alas, the old Adam remains. 
Seated in a boat Rudin gazes at the lady, pats her gently on the 
head—and tells her he feels like a father to her. He had been a 
brother to Natalya. 

And now Rudin is nothing but a cad, Turgenev makes his severest 
critic, the mature and decent Lezhnyov, take everything back. This 
is the most exciting point in the novel. The new Rudin is not as 
vivid as the old one, he has the weakness of being a point of view 
and afterthought. But a warmth is put into the old outline and the 
figure is at last taken out of the psychologist’s bottle and related 
to his environment: 

‘He has enthusiasm; and believe me, who am a phlegmatic 
person enough, that is the most precious quality of our times. We 
have all become insufferably reasonable, indifferent, and slothful ; 
we are asleep and cold, and thanks to anyone who will wake us up 
and warm us. . . . He is not an actor, as I called him, nor a cheat, 
nor a scoundrel; he lives at other people’s expense, not like a 
swindler, but like a child. . . .” 

(Herzen had said almost these very words of Bakunin.) 

“Who has the right to say that he has not been of use? That his 
words have not scattered good seeds in young hearts, to whom 
nature has denied, as she has to him, power for action and the 
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faculty of carrying out their ideas?” This is all very nice and 
Bassistoff, for the younger generation, cries out, ‘“Bravo!” But is it 
nature that has denied Rudin the power for action? The psycho- 
logical reflection is comforting, but we come near truth (and nearer 
to-day) as Lezhnyov proceeds: 

‘‘Rudin’s misfortune is that he does not understand Russia, and 
that, certainly, is a great misfortune. Russia can do without every 
one of us, but not one of us can do without her. Woe to him who 
thinks he can, and woe twofold to him who actually does do without 
her ! Cosmopolitanism is all twaddle, the cosmopolitan is a nonentity ; 
without nationality is no art, nor truth, nor life, nor anything. . . . 
It would take us too far if we tried to trace Rudin’s spring among us.” 

Yes, much too far for the cautious psychologist. We turn to our- 
selves. How seductive is the foreign barricade, how exotic the inter- 
national, as distinct from the national, situation! How curious the 
society which uproots its intellectuals and sends them abroad to 
discover their wills! Do they discover them? And if they are right— 
and we admire their passionate sincerity—and Rudin was right 
when he stood up on the overturned omnibus in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, whose war shall we be fighting in? In their war—our war 
for something we need—or, as happened before, in somebody else’s? 
When Russia has need of its Rudins, it is for reasons a Rudin— 
who had “‘the passion for truth”—would not recognize. 

A disturbing and not, I think, irrelevant book. Pages of it do not 
belong to us, and if, startled by fragmentary portraits of ourselves, 
we go too far in the pleasant game of analogy hunting, we must re- 
member Turgenev’s own position. It was on the liberal fence, which 
provided a narrower seat in Russia than it does in England. He 
objected to dramatic choices, believed in the middle course. We are 
in the flush of belief; he was in the lethargy of disillusion. He was 
writing in 1855, seven years after the Viennese shooter took aim. 

When Herzen’s conversion to Communism wascomplete, Turgenev 
broke with him. Turgenev was a man with liberal traditions but no 
beliefs, and he detested dogma. And the penultimate Rudin, penni- 
less, quarrelsome, and embittered, who treks about Europe like the 
Wandering Jew, is out of our picture. Moreover, he was getting on 
by 1848. He was grey and finished as only a Turgenev character 
can be finished. So, the entire Rudin is not among us ; but Rudinism— 
in times like ours, a good many of us have a streak of it. The cap, 
with a little stretching, fits. 


Henry DE MONTHERLANT, 1937 
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THEY FOREIGNERS! 
By Fred Urquhart 


THEY ran all the way but they arrived at the dock-gates just in 
time to see the rear-light of the bus disappear along the road to 
Nantes. 

“God damn it to hell,” Geordie said. ““And the Old Man wi’ 
it for wantin’ they bunkers cleaned oot this efternune.” 

“Tt’s your fault,” Wallace said to Jock. “Whit did ye need to 
shave for?” 

“Well, you never know who we might see in Nantes,” Jock said. 

““We’ve got a hope o’ seein’ Nantes noo,” Wallace said. 

Geordie kicked a railway-sleeper and thrust his hands into his 
pockets. ““Let’s ask yon auld man if there’s another bus,’ he said. 
‘He looks as if he might be an official.” 

“Officials !’? Wallace said. “Ye never ken whae’s officials an’ 
whae’s no’ in this awfu’ country.” 

They approached the old man with the deep-sea hat who sat 
smoking on an upturned box under a sign Defense de Fumer beside 
the dock-gates. Geordie pushed Jock forward. ‘Do your stuff,” 
he said. 

Jock smiled and jerked his head in the awkward semblance of 
a bow. ‘“‘Pardonny moy, monsoor,” he said. ‘““Poovy voo me 


deer. . . .”’ He began to scratch his head but desisted when he 
remembered how long he’d spent in arranging his hair. . 
bce. ...-il ya ung bus poor Nantes cette... . .ce soir?” 


The old man smiled benevolently and took his pipe from his 
mouth. ‘‘Pardon, m’sieu?”’ he said. 

Blushing and stammering, Jock repeated his question. The old 
man leaned forward and cupped his hand behind his ear. ‘‘Pardon, 
m’sieu?”’ he said. 

Jock roared his request a third time. “Bus,” he cried, spreading 
out his hands, palms upward, hoping this typically French ges- 
ture would help to make his meaning more clear. “Automobile 
poor Nantes. Omnibooz.” 

The old man smiled and shook his head compassionately. Ces 
pauvres anglais! 

“Nantes,” he said, pointing in its direction. 

“May wee,” Jock said. 

“May we whit?” Wallace said. “Whit are ye sayin’ to him? 
Can ye no’ ask him aboot the bus an’ be dune wi’ it? If there’s 

AA 
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anither bus it’ll be awa’ afore ye’ve feenished yer conversation wi’ 
him. 

“Conversation my foot!’ Jock said. “I’m trying to get him to 
understand.” 

“Why can’t they foreigners no” speak English?” Wallace said. 

Jock again repeated his question. But the old man still smiled 
and shook his head. ‘“‘Pardon, m’sieu?” he said and he sat back 
placidly, prepared to enjoy whatever entertainment these mad 
foreigners would devise for him. 

“Bus! Bus!?? Jock cried, flapping his arms in the excitement 
of trying to make himself understood. 

“Ve’d think ye were a bumble bee to see ye,’ Wallace said. 
‘““Here let me try him.” 

But Jock pushed him back. He was repeating his question for 
about the seventh time in stentorian tones when a voice said: 
“Te dernier omnibus pour Nantes est parti, m’sieu.” 

Jock turned and saw a young girl leaning against the wall. She 
wore a white beret. That was all Jock could see, for she was standing 
in the shadow. He moved towards her. 

“Eh?” he said. 

She repeated her information slowly, lingering over each word 
until she saw that her meaning was clear. Jock stared admiringly 
at her. 

“Mercy, mademoiselle,”’ he said. 

As he hadn’t a hat, he gave her a half-salute. Geordie lifted 
his cap. But old Wallace spat as she moved away and he said 
grumpily: “Whit did that hissy say?” 

“She said the last bus for Nantes is away,”’ Jock said. 

“Huh!” Wallace cleared his throat angrily and spat again. 
“Whit are we going to do noo?” 

“‘We could walk to Nantes,”’ Jock said. 

“Walk!? Geordie said. “It’s four miles.” 

“Ay, think o’ ma feet,”? Wallace said. 

“You and your feet!’ Jock said. 

“T ken whaur Id like to put ane o’ them the noo,” Wallace said. 
“You an’ yer shave! Ye’re no’ sae fond o’ shavin’ when ye’re in 
the middle o° a voyage.” 

“I doubt we'll ha’e to go aboard again,” Geordie said. 

“I don’t feel like that now I’m cleaned up,” Jock said. “Maybe 
we could find something to entertain us in the village.” His eyes 
followed the girl with the white beret who was disappearing in the 
dusk. ‘‘It’s only a quarter of a mile away.” 

““There’s only about a dozen houses and a pub,” Geordie said. 
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“Is there a pub?” Wallace said. 

“T thought you were T.T.” Jock said. 

“Oh, I can take a bit glass occasionally,’ Wallace said. 

“T thought that!” Geordie said, winking at Jock. Both of them 
grinned, thinking of the bottle of rum the skipper had given the 
crew at Christmas. All of them stoutly vouched for their abstinence 
and the bottle was put aside for medicinal purposes. But a few days 
later when Jock went to make rum-toddy for a cold the bottle 
was empty. 

The moon had appeared. It was a cold bright night. Jock would 
have liked to walk more quickly, but all the way to the village 
Wallace mourned about his feet. Neither Geordie nor Jock spoke. 
Jock was annoyed because he’d been the cause of missing the bus. 
It had been his suggestion that they go to Nantes in the hope of 
hearing the results of the Scottish football-matches on the wireless. 
There was no wireless on their boat: it was an old cargo-steamer 
and Jock said it was a menace to navigation. 

“Maybe your old lady’ll send you the Sports Dispatch,’ Geordie 
said. 

““Maybe,”’ Jock said. 

“Tt’ll be a week auld,” Wallace said. ‘‘An’ besides if we’re goin’ 
to Spain we’ll maybe no’ get ony letters.”’ 

“We'll get extra pay though,” Jock said. 

“A lot o’ guid that'll dae us if ane o’ Franco’s airyplanes drops 
a bomb on us,” Wallace said. 

Jock looked at his watch. Half-past six. If he’d been at home 
he’d have been preparing to go to the pictures. Bill and Fergie 
usually came for him at half-past six. His mother and father would 
be preparing to go out, too. He imagined he heard his mother say : 
“Come on, auld yin! Hurry up or there’ll be a queue at the Play- 
house.”? The old man would have been at Tynecastle this afternoon. 
He wished he’d been with him to see the Hearts play King’s Park. 
The Hearts had a new man, Pope, playing left-back. Wondered 
how he’d got on. Wondered if the Hearts had won. He’d put them 
down for a win on his football-coupon. If only they’d caught that 
Gust.e2" 

“‘Michty! What a queer-like pub!” Wallace said. 

“It’s no’ exactly a pub,”’ Geordie said. ““They ca’ them inns here.”’ 

“They foreigners!’ Wallace said, shaking his head dubiously. 

All the same he was preparing to lead the way into the inn with 
alacrity. But Jock hung back. ‘‘What’s the good of going in here?” 
he said. “You know there won’t be a wireless in here. Let’s look 
for a chip-shop.” 
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“Do you see any chip-shop in this dead-and-alive hole?”’? Geordie 
said. 

There was nobody in the bar except a big stout woman in a black 
beaded bodice. “Bon soir, messieurs,” she said, flashing two gold 
teeth at them. 

‘Pints,’ Geordie said, holding up three fingers. 

“Comment, m’sieu?”? The landlady’s eyebrows disappeared be- 
hind her barrage of false black curls. 

Geordie turned appealingly to Jock. But Jock had gone eagerly 
to fiddle with the wireless beside the blazing fire. Wallace sat 
down at a small table and put his feet on a chair. 

“Pints,” Geordie said again, making the motion of drinking. 

“Blanche!” the landlady cried. 

A pretty dark-haired girl ran into the bar. “Oui, maman?” 
she said. At the sound of her voice Jock turned from the wireless. 
It was the girl with the white beret. ‘The landlady directed a stream 
of words with the fizzing ferocity of an acetylene-flame at her. 

‘“Vat ees eet you veesh?” the girl said slowly to Geordie. 

*Beurre,” Jock.said. “Beer: 

“Ah, biére!”’ The girl laughed gaily and she put three bottles 
and three glasses on the counter. ‘Then she ran into the back-room 
and returned with a pat of butter. “Voila!” she cried. ““Beurre!”’ 

Jock grinned sheepishly. 

‘““How much?” he said. “‘Que est le pree?”’ 

Jock made no move to join Geordie and Wallace at the small 
table. He leaned his elbows on the elaborate chromium-plated 
counter and smiled at the girl. 

“You are English, n’est-ce pas?”’ she said. 

“English,” Jock said. “No blooming fear! I’m Scotch.” He 
thumped his chest. ‘“‘Scotch.” 

“Ah! Ecossais!”? The girl smiled. ““Et vos camarades?” 

““He’s a Sheltie,” Jock said, indicating Geordie. 

DAvoneltee? 

“He comes from Shetland,” Jock said. “Il vient from Shetland. 
Les eels de Shetland.” 

“Ah! I know!” She laughed gaily. “At ze top of ze map. So?” 

Jock nodded. “He works in the saw mills when he’s not at sea,” 
he said. But the girl didn’t understand the joke which was a common 
one on board. Different from talking to a Scotch girl, he thought; 


a Scotch girl would have known at once that there aren’t any trees 
in Shetland. 


““Voo etes jolly,” he said. 
Blanche smiled. “Comme tu es beau aussi,” she said. And she 
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broke into a torrent of words that made Jock wish that he hadn’t 
read Dixon Hawkes under the desk during the French lesson at 
school. 

“Parley ploo tard,” he said. 

4 teach you French, yes?” she said. “You teach me English, 
yes?” 

“O.K.” Jock said. 

EOsKS?” 

“May wee,”’ Jock said. 

There was a small wooden settle at one side of the fire and a chair 
at the other. She sat on the settle. There wasn’t much room but 
Jock sat down beside her. He put his arm along the back of the 
settle. They laughed at the tight squeeze. 

“What ees hees name?” Blanche said, nodding at Wallace who 
was draining his pint. 

“Wallace,” Jock said. 

“Vallace? Vallace? Ah!’ Her eyes flashed with comprehension. 
““Vallace Beery !” 

*“You’ve said it!’? Jock said. 

“Et vous?” Blanche said. 

“Jock,” he said, tapping his chest. 

“Shock?” She frowned. ‘‘Shock? Qu’est-ce?” 

*‘John,” he said. Suddenly with inspiration: ‘“‘Jong.” 

“Ah! Jean!” She smiled happily. “Mon frére est Jean aussi, 
Maman!” she called. ““Ce matelot s’appelle Jean.” 

The landlady beamed. ‘‘Mon fils est matelot,” she said proudly. 

“Whit does the auld wife say?” Wallace said. 

“She said her son’s a sailor,”’ Jock said. 

“Michty me!” Wallace said. “Hoo will he understan’ whit 
the rest o’ the crew say tae him?’ 

The landlady bustled into the room behind the bar and brought 
back the photograph of a young man in naval uniform. 

Voila!’ she said, handing it to Wallace. 

“A queer kind of tammy-shanter he’s got on,” Wallace said. 

“Whit queer claes they foreigners ha’e!”’ 

The landlady sat at the table between Geordie and Wallace. 
Geordie made signs that she should have some beer. She laughed 
roguishly and took a sip from his glass. A cascade of words came 
from her lips and Geordie, although he couldn’t understand one 
word, punctuated them with affable nods. Wallace lighted his 
pipe and puffed placidly. 

“You are very quiet,” Jock said. 

“Moi?” Blanche laughed. ‘‘Mais non!” 
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He shook his head. ‘‘This place,” he said. ; 

“Ah, oui. Everybodee they go to Nantes on Saturday nights.” 

“But you don’t?” he said. 

She shook her head sadly. ‘‘I nevaire go anywheres.” 

Jock put his hand on her shoulder in sympathy. He sipped his 
beer and offered it to the girl. She held the glass with her right 
hand and Jock put his left hand over it. They took alternate sips, 
looking at each other above the rim of the glass. There was no 
need for words: their eyes spoke a common language. 

“Hey!” Geordie cried. “What about that wireless? Can’t you 
get the football results?” 

Jock looked at his watch. Ten past seven. The news would be on 
just now. Blanche took his wrist in her hand and examined 
his expanding chromium-bracelet. “Eet ees veree prettee,” she 
whispered. 

“Tt’s almost half-past seven,”’ Jock said to Geordie. ‘“The results 
will be past now. We’ll need to wait till the nine o’clock news.”’ 

“God damn it to hell,’’ Geordie said. 

“Michty!” Wallace said. ‘‘Will I ha’e to sit here for twa ’oors 
listenin’ to this auld wife bletherin’?” 

Jock didn’t answer. He took off his watch and put it on Blanche’s 
wrist. She held out her arm and they admired the firelight playing 
on the bracelet. Jock stroked her arm with the tips of his fingers. 

“Dance?” he said. 

She leaned forward and turned the dial of the wireless. There 
was a blare of dance-music. “Come,” she said, and she put her 
hands on his shoulders. 

Pm in heaven, Heaven... I'm in heaven when were dancing cheek 
to cheek. . . . Jock obeyed the banal words. Smiling up at him, 
Blanche’s half-open lips were tantalizing and he leaped forward to 
kiss them. But she turned her head a little, laying her cheek on 
his shoulder. Over her dark head Jock could see the landlady 
energetically beating time. The jet sequins on her bosom glittered. 
She jumped up and tried to get first Geordie and then Wallace to 
dance. 

““Ha’e pity on ma puir feet, mistress,” Wallace said. 

A few customers came in and Blanche helped her mother to 
attend to them. But between serving them she danced with Jock. 
Wallace and Geordie got on the talk with a man who spoke a little 
English. Jock didn’t join in their conversation and he was 
annoyed when they appealed to him whenever they didn’t under- 
stand. There was a curious tight aching in his chest like the times 
when you were a kid and you used to look at Hornby trains in shop-windows 
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and know that the old lady couldn’t afford to buy you them, you knew that 
by the time you could buy them for yourself you wouldn’t want them... . 
But he’d always want this girl. She was the one. . . . Oh, God 
damn it to hell, as Geordie always said (though Geordie like most 
Shetlanders was a very religious man) why couldn’t she have been an 
Edinburgh girl or a Glasgow girl or a Grangemouth girl—places 
he was sure to go to again and again. Buta French girl. . . . 

Oh, but you're lovely . . . mever never change . . . keep that 
breathless charm . . . Won't you please arrange it . . . ’Cause 
I love you just the way you look to-night. . . . 

He smiled down at Blanche as the music ended. There was a 
mist before his eyes. He’d always remember that song ... and 
Page Ate. 5 

“Hey !”? Geordie said. “What about the football results?” 

Jock got Blanche to understand what they wanted and she tuned 
in to the B.B.C.’s nine o’clock news. 

“Ach!” Wallace said. ““Whit does he need tae blether sae much 
aboot the Spanish War for? Whit importance is it 0’ onyway? 
It’s the footba’ results we want.” 

Jock gave Geordie his football-coupon to correct for him. He 
sat on the settle beside Blanche, his arm around her waist. Neither 
spoke. Even the news that the Hearts had scored a smashing victory 
of fifteen goals to nothing failed to interest him. Jock had never 
felt like this before and he was beginning to realize how hard it 
was going to be. 

“You are going away soon?” Blanche said. 

“To-morrow morning,” he said. 

“You are going . . . home?”’ 

“No,” he said. “Spain.” 

“Spain?” she said, ““Ah! Espagne. Ces pauvres Espagnols.” 

She smiled sadly and she lightly touched his hair with her hand. 
It would be hard for her too. 

“You will come again . . . yes?” she said. 

“May wee,” he said, but he knew that he’d never be back. 

“Bon voyage!”’ she said. 

Wallace and Geordie were clamouring for him to come on. 
“We'll ha’e to turn in an’ get some sleep,” Wallace said. “An’ 
we ha’e a’ that lang road to walk back.” 

“T’ll make up on you,” Jock said. 

“‘Guid-nicht, mistress !’’ Wallace roared, and the landlady flashed 
her gold teeth at them and cried: “Bon soir, messieurs !”’ 

Jock took Blanche’s hand and held it tightly. He could hardly 
see her face for the mist in his eyes. 
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**Au revoir,” she said. 

He turned quickly and ran out. The cold air outside made him 
draw his breath in agony. There was a cry behind him and Blanche 
ran out. 

“Your vatch,” she said. 

He gulped and could say nothing. Blanche was trying to take 
off the watch but she couldn’t unfasten the catch of the bracelet. 
She held out her wrist appealingly. 

“No,” he said gruffly. ‘Keep it.” 

And he gripped her shoulders and kissed her clumsily on the 
cheek. For a few minutes he strained her against him and he could 
feel the wild thumps of her heart like the reverberations of the wild 
thumps of his own. Then he quickly released her and ran after 
Geordie and Wallace. He didn’t look back; he didn’t want to re- 
member her standing in the doorway with one hand on her breast. 
Oh, but you're lovely . . . I'll be thinking of you . . . just the way you 
look to-mght. ... The moon was shining brightly: everything 
looked as it had looked three hours earlier. 

“Oh, ma feet!’ Wallace said as they passed through the dock- 
gates. “I wish we’d never left the boat.” 

“You and your feet!’ Jock said. 

“We got the football results, anyway,’’ Geordie said. 
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A COMMUNICATION 


THE INTERNATIONAL WRITERS’ CONGRESS 

THE second International Writers’ Congress was held in Valencia—Madrid 
—Barcelona. For the English delegates it was heralded by the refusal of the 
Foreign Office to give them visas: but some of us managed to get through. 
The significance of the Congress was not in any sense purely literary—in 
fact it was as emphatic an assertion as could be made of our conviction 
that the creation of literature to-day is inseparable from the struggle for a 
world in which the standards of culture are not destroyed by Fascism. That 
was why the Congress met in Spain: and since not merely the Spanish 
intellectuals, nor the Spanish Government, but the Spanish people them- 
selves, in great cities, in the trenches, and even in small villages, understood 
this, the Congress was much more than a series of discussions, it was a 
spiritual experience of the greatest significance to every one of us. For the 
Spanish republicans are consciously, if sometimes naively, aware that they 
are fighting for intellectual freedom and culture; that is why the soldiers 
are educating themselves, why the people’s government has made the 
collection and care of the art treasures of Spain one of its foremost tasks, 
and why the Writers’ Congress was given a magnificent reception. 

The speeches at the Congress were overshadowed by the war, and on 
that account disappointing. We never got down to serious discussion even 
of the problems which face the political writer, which have been widely 
written about now in France, England, and America. If the speeches were 
disappointing, we had an exceptional opportunity in such an unconventional 
environment of getting to know each other. Personally, apart from what I 
saw and felt in Spain, I valued most of all in the Congress my conversations 
with André Malraux, Igon Kisch, Rafael Alberti, Pablo Neruda, and many 
other of the delegates. 

The English branch of the Writers’ International can have no reason to 
feel complacent, or indeed anything but ashamed of its contribution to the 
Congress. The French were able to send Malraux, Benda, Chamson, and 
Blech as the leaders of an excellent delegation. The distinguished writers 
who were to have composed the English delegation retired when they heard 
of the Foreign Office ban, and after a good deal of muddling. Perhaps they 
had excellent reasons for their withdrawal; but the French were not only 
prepared to go themselves, they also had made every arrangement for 
getting their English colleagues across the frontier without the slightest 
difficulty. The well-known English writers might at least have atoned for 
their absence from Spain by attending the last part of the Congress at 
Paris: they did not do so. The great democratic English writers have let go 
by unheeded a courageous demonstration of unity with the Spanish Republic 
by the writers of twenty-seven nations. This is remarkable when one reflects 
that throughout the nineteenth century English writers set an example to 
the world in championing the causes of democracy and freedom. 

STEPHEN SPENDER 
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THE THEATRE 


VicroriA Recina. By Laurence Housman. Lyric. 
HAMLET. Westminster. 
Women oF Proprerty. By Hella Wuolijoki. Queen’s. 


EACH of these plays appeals to an instructed public of its own. For Victoria 
Regina the instructed public is so huge that, theoretically speaking, the piece 
should run for ever and a day. Delicately and charmingly it colours pictures 
already half formed in the mind of the audience. So often have we heard 
how the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Conyngham brought news of 
the accession post-haste from Windsor to Kensington in the early hours of 
the morning of June 20, 1837, that it is hard to realize that we were not 
actually present, even harder than it is for some of us to realize that we 
never did in fact see Irving in The Bells or W. G. Grace at the wicket. 
The suspension of disbelief after which most dramatists must toil begins in 
this case with the rising of the curtain on the sleepy flunkey and the caped 
figures of the important visitors, and it takes only a moment to observe 
that Mr. Rex Whistler has been given leave to carve and gild an appropriately 
rich and realistic setting for the unfolding of Palace history. 

Mr. Norman Marshall, the producer, having forty-two episodes to choose 
from, has wisely contented himself with nine. More would have been too 
many. Once the trick of these dialogues has become apparent it is in danger 
of seeming too easy, for neither the wit nor the irony is quite first-rate, 
and the young Queen has nothing like the vigorous individuality which is 
hers in the pages of Greville and Creevey. The Queen’s conventionality does 
not really matter from the point of view of entertainment. Mr. Allan 
Ayresworth carries off the accession scene with a superb little sketch of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s mannerly cynicism, and for the next few episodes 
Mr. Carl Esmond holds the stage with the gently serious Albert whose 
claim to be called the Good Mr. Housman is never tempted to dispute. In 
the episode of the Queen’s jealousy Miss Pamela Stanley gets her first 
obvious opportunity and seizes it cleverly, but here again it is Miss Mabel 
Terry-Lewis, as the sensible Duchess of Sutherland, who makes a greater 
impression than the Queen. But as Victoria’s character deepens with age 
and the play demands from its heroine something more than romantic 
prettiness the playing of the young actress also deepens, and she brings off 
the Balmoral scenes with John Brown and Disraeli magnificently. 

The instructed audience for the new Hamlet at the Westminster is of course 
considerably smaller, but those who have read Professor Dover Wilson’s 
recent book, What Happens in Hamlet, will be enormously interested in this 
attempt to put into practice the theories of a brilliant Shakespearean editor. 
What will interest them chiefly is to watch in the light of the editor’s 
arguments the effect of letting Hamlet by an earlier entry overhear Polonius 
planning with Claudius to “loose his daughter” to the Prince, and to see 
how credibly on the stage Claudius and Gertrude may be beguiled by 
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Polonius into a conversation which causes them to ignore the tell-tale dumb 
show put in by Shakespeare to explain the plot to his first audiences. Neither 
of these adjustments is new. At the Little Theatre in 1914 the late William 
Poel used the earlier entry which makes Hamlet privy to the plot and 
suspicious of Ophelia’s honesty, and many producers have seen the necessity 
for distracting the attention of the King and Queen from the dumb show. 
But Professor Dover Wilson’s interpretation of the dialogue at both these 
points is so closely argued that the incidents gain a new significance, and 
with the arguments in their minds an audience can come to new or confirm 
old conclusions about the play not only in the matter of Hamlet’s relations 
with Ophelia and his behaviour in the flag scene, but in the treatment of 
the ghost and the duel. The production, interesting as it is, would be a 
great deal more so if the clear-spoken Hamlet of Mr. Christopher Oldham 
had a little more of poetry and of passion. The two best performances are 
those of Mr. Cecil Trouncer as Polonius and of Mr. Mark Dignam, whose 
ghost played in what is practically daylight is really ghostly. 

Women of Property, Finnish domestic drama, also needs an instructed 
audience, but the need in this case is a criticism of the play. One hardly 
knows whether the criticism touches the author, Miss Hella Wuolijoki, or 
the adaptor, Mr. Frank Davison, but one suspects that Mr. Davison has 
had to contend with much the same difficulty that a translator of Galsworthy 
would experience in rendering credible the special possessiveness of the 
Forsytes. These Finnish Forsytes are rich brides who, having been married 
for their money, care by tradition more for the welfare of their estates than 
for the welfare of their husbands. The estate of Niskavuori has grown in 
size from generation to generation, and the men have always kept their 
peasant passion for the soil. When they have had romantic longings they 
have satisfied them by begetting illegitimate children in the village or by 
drinking hard. 

The play tells of how a Hilda Wangel in the person of the local school- 
mistress opens the eyes of Arne, the master of Niskavuori, to the ‘joy of 
life’? and ultimately persuades him by a display of enlightened and fearless 
egoism to abandon his wife, his children, and his inheritance. It is a good 
theme, and the play has one scene of great beauty in which the schoolmistress 
turns a dashing philanderer into a true lover, communicating to him her 
own happiness in the knowledge that she is to bear him a child. Then the 
play changes its shape and becomes a not very persuasive contention between 
Arne’s mother and wife and mistress. The conflict passes Arne by until the 
end, when he is suddenly stung by a foolish inquisition into the morals of the 
schoolmistress to throw in his lot with her. Instead of the scenes which the 
man who has to make the choice might have dominated we are given 
vigorous but slightly ludicrous tussles between the women. Miss Nancy 
Hornsby, Miss Mary Morris, and Mr. Griffith Jones best succeed in 
naturalizing the characters, but in spite of their accomplishment an alien 
and rather puzzling atmosphere persists. 


A. V. CooKMAN 
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ART 


THE contemporary English pictures recently shown at Messrs. Agnew’s 
may fairly be described as a whole as being as right as may be without 
being wrong. This is not in any way to criticize, for they were certainly 
left enough to be alive, nor is it to deny that among the works shown there 
were some which departed very far from the visual facts. The pictures by 
Mr. Matthew Smith, for example, and Miss Frances Hodgkins may well 
have been too advanced for many who could appreciate the rest of the 
exhibition. This description, I imagine, conveys what Messrs. Agnew had 
in their minds when they conceived the exhibition, although it is contra- 
dicted by some remarks by Sir Hugh Walpole in the preface to the catalogue ; 
and it was a clever idea in those circumstances to leave the choice of pictures 
to three of the leading artists to whom the description applies. The narrow- 
ness of taste inevitable in all but eclectic artists is the only objection to 
them as judges of painting, an objection which does not arise when the 
aim, as here, is to show work representative of a limited type. 

In any case the idea was fully justified by the results, which disposed of 
the idea that the artist is a bad judge of his own work. I have never seen 
better pictures by Mr. Duncan Grant than his Bottle and Oranges, or by 
Mrs. Bell than The Other Room. It was, naturally enough, the artists least 
similar in their style to the selectors who were least satisfactorily treated, 
namely Mr. Hitchens and Mr. Pasmore. Their work looked rather thin, 
tentative, and feeble, while one knows that at its best it is not so. Or 
possibly their work merely looked bad from being shown with the other 
exhibits. On the occasion of another exhibition in which these two painters 
were represented it was noticeable that all the contributors were united in 
a certain simplicity of vision and of technique. Then Mr. Hitchens and 
Mr. Pasmore appeared at their best. Now, to take the extreme case, if one 
were to place some strongly simple painting such as a Minoan fresco and, 
say, a Titian side by side, they would be mutually destructive. So in the 
less extreme case of Mr. Hitchens and Mr. Grant, Mr. Hitchens’s work is at 
least badly damaged, but its delicate, unemphatic simplicity leaves Mr. 
Grant’s unscathed. Or, to take a modern parallel, if it had been the 
simplicity of Monsieur Matisse with his strong colours and strong lines, it 
would have done as much damage as it received, and the cause of the 
trouble would have been clearly in the choice of artists, not in the choice 
of works to represent them. 

Such considerations suggest that the unusually pleasing effect of the 
exhibition as a whole was, in part at least, due to its homogeneity of style. 
It is very rarely that one sees these painters’ work with so little that clashes 
with their manner. They also justify its limitation of scope. But there was 
a further reason for the latter in the exhibition of work of a more abstract 
kind held in the same gallery some months ago. This exhibition was part 
of a larger scheme for promoting a knowledge of contemporary art and 
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contained work only by the less well-known painters, so that it by no means 
supplements the later one to form a full survey of English painting to-day. 
The two exhibitions do, however, cover a fairly large field, and either 
formed a very pleasant ensemble in itself. It would be interesting if Messrs. 
Agnew would continue with further sections, perhaps retaining the practice 
of getting artists typical of each group to make the selection. 

As a general rule an artist develops from a close handling to a freer 
handling, from precise description to a description less precise. Monsieur 
Matisse has from the beginning adopted a method of extreme simplification, 
so that nothing should interfere with complete freedom of gesture. He was 
able to do this without disaster through an unusual sense of colour values 
and of pattern. In his case the usual process of development is in part 
reversed. His latest pictures and drawings in his exhibition at Messrs. 
Rosenberg and Helft’s are as free in handling as ever, but there is a greater 
precision of statement relative to his own earlier standard. This is no doubt 
largely the reason for the greater variety noticeable in this exhibition, 
although both method and colour are also in themselves more varied than 
one had been accustomed to see, at least in recent years. Although subject 
plays little part in the painting of Monsieur Matisse, in the sense that it 
dictates nothing in the way of method or of emotion expressed, yet the 
range of subject has also been extended and must be reckoned as a factor 
in the increased liveliness of the works shown. There are, for example, a 
number of pictures and drawings in which reflections from mirrors play an 
important part. This material is used for the same ends as all material is 
used by Monsieur Matisse, but in manipulating it to those ends, instead of, 
say, a lady under a parasol out of doors, there was doubtless a freshness for 
the artist which has passed to his work. Fresh visual material may also 
have suggested fresh technical methods, as for instance in methods of line, 
but here it is difficult to say which is cause and which is effect. To judge 
by this exhibition the recent drawings seem richer and to have a certain 
silvery tonality not noticeable before. The latter effect may have been 
emphasized by the very clever and successful framing by Messrs. Rosenberg 


and Helft, but is not, I.think, merely the result of the framing. 
. WILLIAM GIBSON 
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MUSIC—PROMENADE CONCERTS 


THE Promenade Concerts begin their forty-third season on August 7th in 
a “newly decorated and transfigured” Queen’s Hall. According to the 
advance programme published by the B.B.C., seating, lighting, and ventila- 
tion have all been renovated and the ceiling and walls repainted. Only 
the “Proms” know neither change nor shadow of turning. Among musicians 
they seem to arouse either an affectionate but slightly contemptuous 
tolerance or violent indignation and contempt, according to age. And 
though it is very proper that there should be a series of popular concerts 
more interesting to the layman than the musician, I cannot myself believe 
that any concerts which win the positive dislike of so many musicians and 
educated musical people cannot be very considerably improved. 

The B.B.C. has raised the musical taste of the country a long way: and 
people to whom Bach, Beethoven, and Mozart were not long ago names of 
“highbrow”? composers have at any rate a nodding acquaintance with some 
of the Bach suites, most of Beethoven’s symphonies, and some of Mozart’s 
operas. This is in every way excellent: but it is an advance which can only 
be consolidated by the co-operation of the concert hall. 

Sir Henry Wood works on the principle of giving the public what they 
want. The “Proms” are more often than not packed, the applause indis- 
criminatingly rapturous. And, up to a certain point, it is clearly right to 
give the audience what it wants—quite apart from financial reasons: the 
standard does not sink below Paderewski’s Minuet in G, Tschaikovski’s 
“7812”? and an occasional “‘Pomp and Circumstance,”’ and the inclusion of 
some possibly second- or even third-rate music in a programme provides a 
healthy relaxation after or before a more difficult modern work which 
demands strenuous attention. 

In this respect the programmes are well designed. Take a typical 
example, which will show typical qualities and defects—the programme 
for August 13th. On this evening the work which needs most attention and 
will require most effort from the audience is Edmund Rubbra’s Fantasia 
for the violin and orchestra. You would expect therefore to find the Fantasia 
early in the programme, with some familiar and easily digestible music 
before it: and in fact the concert opens with Beethoven’s Leonora (No. 3) 
Overture and a recitative and aria from Handel’s Occasional Oratorio. 
But August 13th is a Friday, and Friday is Beethoven Night by tradition: 
and therefore before Mr. Rubbra’s Fantasia is presented to the ears and 
intelligences of the audience, these same ears and intelligences will have 
been tried and worked not only by the Leonora Overture and Handel’s 
recitative and aria, but by Beethoven’s Piano Concerto (No. 4) and his 
F major Symphony (No. 8). No human being can bring a fresh, appreciative, 
and critical mind to a new work after an overture, a concerto, and a 
symphony by Beethoven: it is a physical impossibility. 

It is a commonplace that the programmes of the “Proms” are far too 
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long. For instance, on August 11th the programme consists of the following 
ingredients: Bach—2 Brandenburg concertos, a violin concerto, 1 suite, 
2 arias; Handel—1 piano concerto; Purcell—1 suite. The Bach items alone 
would make a fair-sized concert. But even if the programmes must be of 
these huge dimensions, it is adding insult to injury to place unfamiliar and 
difficult works in the middle or towards the end of the evening. There are 
several instances. Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony is placed after long excerpts 
from Lohengrin, Meistersinger, Parsifal, Gétterdammerung, Tannhaiiser, 
and Tristan: and Arthur Bliss’s Colour Symphony follows a mixed bag of 
Schubert, Strauss, Saint-Saéns, and Rachmaninov. This must toa great extent 
negative the good principle of introducing new unfamiliar works to the 
audiences of the “Proms.” This year we have Germaine Tailleferre’s 
Concertino for harp and orchestra (August 7th), but at the end of a huge pro- 
gramme: a violin concerto by Malipiero (August 17th) : Constant Lambert’s 
King Pest (from Summer’s Last Will and Testament) on August 19th, again 
following a long classical concert: Kodaly’s Ballet Music (August 24th): 
an interesting Busoni programme on August 31st: Ibert’s Escales (Septem- 
ber goth). Several new English works are being given: Rubbra’s Fantasia 
for violin and orchestra on August 13th: Walton’s Crown Imperial on 
August 28th: Frederic Austin’s Overture, The Sea Venturers, on Septem- 
ber 6th: Gordon Jacob’s Variations on an original theme on September 8th: 
Maurice Johnstone’s Welsh Rhapsody on September 15th: Armstrong Gibbs’s 
Essex Suite on September 17th: Alan Bush’s Dance Overture on September 27th: 
and Bax’ London Pageantry on October and. 

There is a lot of interesting music, then, in the “Proms” this year, if it 
only had the chance of a fresh and sympathetic hearing. To cut down the 
length of the programmes would enable the standard of performance to 
rise. Eight weeks’ continual playing of an enormous and varied programme 
every night is an appalling strain on the players—and the conductor, though 
Sir Henry Wood’s powers of endurance seem to be limitless. The playing 
soon becomes slipshod and ragged: and the audiences, accustomed to this, 
lower their standard of performance. 

Sir Henry Wood has done marvels in the past, and his enormous 
popularity: with his audiences puts him in the position of being able to 
introduce almost any modifications he chooses. I should like to see a direct 
appeal made to him by the musicians of England, asking him, firstly, to 
aim at shorter, better-designed programmes and a higher standard of 
technical performance and interpretation ; secondly, to engage two or there 
assistant conductors, who would not only lighten his superhuman task, but 
would also introduce new blood into the system of the Promenade Concerts 
and enable them to be carried on, after Sir Henry Wood’s retirement or 
death, in the tradition which he started and must be gradually modified to 
suit the changed needs of the times. 

MartTIN COOPER 
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FILMS 


Der HeErrscHER. German. 

Tue Court Wautzes. French. 
Nicutr Musr FAuu. American. 
FEATHER Your Nest, British. 


EMIL JANNINGS has been given a special position in the German film 
industry. He chooses the stories for his own pictures, supervises production 
details. What made him choose to make Der Herrscher, from Gerhardt 
Hauptmann’s novel, Sonnenuntergang? Perhaps because it calls for one of his 
celebrated outbursts of fury, like a wounded wild animal rounding suddenly 
on its tormentors. He is an elderly ironmaster whose wife has just died: 
the opening scene of her funeral—rain pouring on a forest of umbrellas 
and an unctuous graveside sermon—is the best piece in the film. Afterwards 
it moves laboriously, with long static conversation scenes: no sign of that 
imaginative use of camera resources which used to distinguish German 
productions in days that now seem very distant. Jannings is plagued by 
avaricious relatives, who try to make a scandal when he thinks of a second 
marriage to his pretty, capable, and perfectly respectable secretary. When 
he turns on them they try to get him certified insane, but he clears his 
name and leaves all his money to the State. More interesting than the story 
of the film is its ideology, officially approved. Jannings rebukes the other 
directors of the ironworks for their reluctance to cut dividends in order to 
spend money on research into raw material substitutes. The works exist 
not to make profits but to serve the State: research is one service, and 
another is the giving of employment—“‘the greatest benefit we can confer 
on our workmen.” A strange philosophy this, though not confined to 
Germany: goods are produced in order to keep men working. It would 
surely be more reasonable the other way round. But a patriotic German 
workman need not think; he should be happy to obey. Here the film’s 
other moral comes in: its emphasis on the leadership-principle. Jannings, 
the ironmaster, is a born leader; whatever he says is therefore right, and 
neither his colleagues nor his relatives may question his actions. Ponderously 
Der Herrscher gets this message across. A dangerous message, for how are 
the leaders to be recognized? The film has powerful episodes, but it marches 
stify in its Nazi uniform; and so many English captions are needed to 
explain the talk. 

The Court Waltzes has the distinction of presenting Queen Victoria on the 
screen for the first time in this country—a fair-haired, fairy-tale young 
queen, not in the least recognizable, but charmingly played by Madeline 
Ozeray. She is about to propose to Prince Albert and has the idea that 
Viennese waltz music will create the right atmosphere, for the Prince’s 
manners are somewhat stiff and formal. So a courtier is sent to Vienna, 
where a quarrel has broken out between Josef Lanner, veteran waltz 
composer, and his young rival, Johann Strauss. Strauss comes to Buckingham 
Palace with his band, pursued by Lanner’s daughter at the head of a band 


SEATED MAN 
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of girl musicians. . . . There are moments when all this is gay and amusing, 
but often the gaiety seems a little forced. The story is never quite able to 
create the atmosphere it needs. A much better German fairy-tale about 
Queen Victoria is Madchen jahre einer Konigin, a very popular film in Germany 
last year which might well be shown in England now the Censor’s ban on 
such subjects is removed. 

With Wight Must Fall we are back on more familiar ground. It was Robert 
Montgomery’s special wish, apparently, to break away from light comedy 
and try his hand at the part of the page-boy murderer in Emlyn Williams’s 
play. He has proved one thing—that he can act a not really suitable part 
with uncommon skill. But there ought to be something sinister, a touch of 
underlying mania, about this page-boy with Napoleonic ambitions. One 
feels that Montgomery would have got on well enough in the world without 
needing to think of murder; a young man so good-looking and agreeable 
would never have suffered from frustrated vanity to this insane extent. For 
the rest, the film follows closely the London stage production. Dame May 
Whitty repeats her admirable performance as the tyrannical old lady; Miss 
Kathleen Harrison is as amusing as ever as the cook, and Miss Rosalind 
Russell, an American newcomer to the cast, is cool and competent as 
Olivia, attracted by Danny against her will. But there is no attempt to 
tackle in any original way the special film problems raised by a play which 
keeps to a single interior setting throughout. We are given merely a few 
perfunctory glimpses of the open air, with brief views of the kitchen and of 
Danny’s bedroom. Nothing much is gained by these minor variations, and 
something, I think, is lost, for the play’s effect depends largely on the 
concentration of its action in one room, which gradually comes to seem 
more and more like an ominous prison. The camera, surely, could have 
been used to heighten this impression, not to provide occasional escapes 
from it. The film certainly does work up to some pretty exciting moments, 
but it is never much more than a rather less exciting copy of the play. 

There is nothing very original, either, about George Formby’s latest 
comedy, Feather Your Nest, but Mr. Formby is in the right line of descent. 
He is not a Chaplin, but he might be a Lancashire Harold Lloyd, mingling 
feckless honesty with astuteness and good will as he finds his way through a 
variety of calamities towards a hopefully admiring heroine. In Feather Your 
Nest, as an assistant in a gramophone factory, he breaks a valuable master- 
record just made by a celebrated crooner, contrives secretly to make a 
substitute himself, and eventually rises to fame on the strength of his own 
unsuspected talents. What keeps this film inferior to Mr. Lloyd’s is not so 
much Mr. Formby’s own likeable performance as a comparative lack of 
efficiency in putting the story over on the screen. The action is ragged and 
meandering, its climaxes insufficiently prepared. Even so it manages to be 
fairly entertaining, but this kind of comedy needs something more: it needs 
that speed and assurance and real timing which are achieved only when a 
comedian has the support of expert technicians in a studio where the 
mechanics of screen humour are studied with scientific care. 


CHARLES DAvy 
BB 
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BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 


MUSICKE MADE EASIE* 


DR. FELLOWES tells us that this book of Morley’s, written as an amusing 
dialogue, is “one of the most important treatises on music ever published 
in the English language,” and that it ranks as a classic book of reference on 
details of the notation used in the sixteenth century and earlier, but “long 
since superseded in modern practice.’’ Comparing the vertical diamond- 
shaped notes of Morley’s pages with the ovals and crooks of the modern 
notation, on aesthetic grounds at least one must deplore the change. The 
music types cut by Walpergen and presented by Dr. Fell to Oxford 
University about 1667 come half-way between the older forms and the 
modern. They were used as lately as 1924 for printing the beautiful 
Yattendon Hymnal of Robert Bridges at the Oxford University Press. It looks 
odd in these pages to have some of the singers’ parts printed at the top of 
the page upside down, and others in the middle on their sides facing 
outwards, until it is realized how all the four, five, or six singers would 
stand in a ring and sing at sight out of the same book. 


BARON CORVO’S MELEAGERT 


IN his preface Mr. Symons once more tells in outline the curious history 
of the self-deluded victim of his own vanity who called himself Baron Corvo. 
The story of this translation, beginning with the misdirected zeal which 
inspired it, followed by the quarrels which accompanied its writing and 
frustrated the plan of its publication, and ending with its recovery and its 
printing long after Rolfe’s death, is typical of its author’s life and posthumous 
vogue. The Greek text is printed in the New Hellenic type opposite the 
translation, which is set in Poliphilus. The paper is a hand-made from the 
Eynsford Mill. Rolfe’s designs for the book are miniature Grecian figures 
in roundels or rectangles with a black background. Mr. Sandford of the 
Chiswick Press has grouped them on his title-page and printed them in 
black; but Rolfe designed them for red. 


CALLIGRAPHY AND LETTERPRESS 


AN interesting set of specimens comes to me from the Birmingham School 
of Printing, which I have often had occasion to commend in these notes. 
It is a department of the Birmingham Central School of Arts and Crafts; 
and the specimens show how happily Mr. A. M. Fletcher’s classes in drawing 
and lettering work hand in hand with Mr. Leonard Jay’s classes in printing. 


* A Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practicall Musicke set downe in forme of a Dialogue. By 
Thomas Morley. With an Introduction by Edmund H. Fellowes. Shakespeare Association 
Facsimile No. 14. Oxford University Press, 21. 

t The Songs of Meleager made into English with designs by Frederick Baron Corvo 


(Fr. Rolfe) in collaboration with Sholto Douglas. Published in Great Britain by The First 
Edition Club. 153s. 
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There is an edition of Omar Khayyam, for instance, printed in black and 
blue with drawings and letterings by Catherine Gebhard and a clever cover 
in black and gold from the same hand. Here is one of her drawings. 


AN UNRELIABLE GUIDE BOOK* 


ACCURACY does not rank too high amongst the besetting virtues of 
American journalism; but Mr. Hartley E. Jackson, a former Lecturer in 
Journalism at Stamford University, tells us that 


proof-readers are expected to check intuitively the accuracy of statements 
and matters of fact in the hundreds of galleys that pass under their eyes in 
the course of the day. 


The proof-reader who read the proofs of this book would have had a hard 
job jto check and challenge all the misstatements which it contains. 
Amongst the specimens of type-faces is a ‘‘Morris Black,” a perversion 
of the Kelmscott Troy letter, which is described as “‘Morris’s Text letter, 


based on Caxton’s types’’! 
B. H. NEwDIGATE 


* 26 Lead Soldiers. A Textbook of Printing Types, Methods and Processes. By Hartley E. 
Jackson. Stamford University Press, California; Oxford University Press. $3. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


FEW men have been a more prolific cause of authorship in others than 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, and we may be glad that it Is SO, for something of 
his personality gets into almost everything that is written about him. Yet 
it is not every month, by a very long way, that the Johnsonian’s bookshelf 
receives so welcome and pleasing an addition as Mr. Allen T. Hazen’s 
Samuel Fohnson’s Prefaces and Dedications, published in America by the Yale 
University Press, and in England through the Oxford University Press, 
price 14s. Mr. Hazen tells us that he was set about the task of compiling 
this book by Professor C. B. Tinker, whose private collection of books he 
has been able to use, and that such well-known scholars as Professors 
R. S. Crane and F. A. Pottle (to name only two) have read his dissertation, 
while help on specific points has come from Dr. R. W. Chapman, Dr. 
L. F. Powell, and many others. It is clear, therefore, that the author has 
been more or less closely in touch with most of the eminent Johnsonians 
of our time. The book which, as a result of his researches, he now gives us 
is both bibliographical and literary in its appeal. Mr. Hazen gives detailed 
collations of the books by other writers to which Johnson contributed 
prefaces or dedications, and also quotes in full the passages attributed to 
him, examines the stylistic evidence in support of the attribution, and says 
something of the literary history of each work. 


* * * 


The game of trying to identify Johnson’s miscellaneous contributions to 
other people’s books was started in his own lifetime by Boswell, and it has 
gone on ever since, with no sign of the mine becoming worked out. The 
seam which Mr. Hazen works is restricted, but he is able to suggest with 
some confidence seven additions to the already long list of known prefaces 
and dedications written by Johnson for his friends. Among them is the 
opening of the Introduction to Baretti’s A Guide through the Royal Academy, 
1781, which has a touch of desolate splendour (especially about its second 
sentence) which one can quite easily credit to be Johnson’s: 


To those whom either vagrant curiosity, or desire of instruction, brings 
into the Apartments of the Royal Academy, not to know the design, the 
history, and the names of the various models that stand before them, is a 
great abatement of pleasure, and hindrance of improvement. He who enters, 
not knowing what to expect, gazes a while about him, a stranger among 
strangers, and goes out, not knowing what he has seen. 


The last twenty-six words might well be printed on the cover of every 
museum or gallery guide. Another of Mr. Hazen’s additions to the John- 
sonian canon consists of the two Introductory Essays to The Universal 
Chronicle, 1758. Altogether this is a very delightful book, both for the 
Johnsonian and the bibliographer. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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SOVIET ART? 
By Gordon Craig 


THE SEVEN SOVIET ARTS. By Kurt 

London. Faber and Faber. 15s. 

Mr. London travelled all the way from the 
Thames to the Neva in a Soviet steamer, 
to write this book—giving for reason that 
while numerous works dealing with the 
politics and economy of the U.S.S.R. are 
to be found, there is “‘not a single volume 
which gives any detached and compre- 
hensive account of cultural developments 
in this new world.” The moment Mr. 
London discovered this, he was off like 
an arrow in search of these seven Soviet 
Arts. 

I cannot say this is a bad book, it is 
very well worth reading, but it seems to 
me confusing. Mr. London admits that 
he had little time to write it, and thus gives 
the impression of a man who arrives in 
a place unfamiliar to him and anxiously, 
energetically, looks about to right and 
left, moving in quick jerks, making notes 
of all the different things he sees and hears. 
And when he gets back to his room, there 
to write something about these things, he 
seems to scratch his head, “‘perplexed in 
the extreme’ for a name to give to this 
and that. ‘‘Well,” says he, turning to his 
notes, ‘I suppose this must be one of 
the Soviet Arts; yes . . . and that must 
be . . . well, a bit of formalism I suppose: 
this goes down under socialistic realism; 
and that is a good example of modern 
Soviet sculpture.” 

And somehow, to my mind—although 
I don’t wish to appear to know more than 
I do—he gives the impression of knowing 
less than he does. He knows much—has 
seen much—and feels much and well: but 
he seems to have mesmerized himself into 
believing that there is such a thing as 
Soviet Art. No such thing as Soviet Art 
exists or can exist—and no such thing as 


Fascist Art, Bourgeois Art, Democratic or 
Republican Art can exist either. 

I was in Russia only a short while ago, 
and, not looking for anything I didn’t 
know about, I never saw half the things 
of which Mr. London speaks. I wonder 
if he can believe me when I say there is no 
such thing as Soviet Art. If it were not 
such a serious thing, I would not contra- 
dict anyone on this point: but it is not a 
quibble, this—it is the truth ... there 
is no such thing as Soviet Art. 

You may speak of the art of this or that 
district—the Russian, the Italian, or the 
French district. It is even possible to make 
a good guess and say “This is a French 
work of art’; but it is not so easy to say 
even that, and it is positively impossible 
to say ““This is a Soviet work of art,” or 
“That is a Democratic work of art.” The 
Marseillaise is a French tune—but it is 
not a Republican tune, because there can 
be no such thing as a Republican tune. 
Is there sacred music in distinction to 
profane music? You have to be awfully 
wise to know which is which, and I have 
been told by people wiser than myself that 
there is no division between them—that 
there is only music, and there an end. The 
divisions in the arts that we made cen- 
turies ago are not worth a snap of the 
fingers; and the subdivisions being made 
to-day—Soviet, Bourgeois, Fascist—are 
worth less. 

The reason why there is no single volume 
giving a “‘comprehensive account of cul- 
tural developments in this new world,” 
as Mr. London puts it, is that Soviet 
Russia is not a new world, but is becoming 
a new State: and no attempt should be 
made to put a comprehensive account 
of all the undeveloped cultural efforts into 
a single volume. One can only report 
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after an eruption, and then the report 
can probably get into a single page. 

To my mind it seems something in the 
nature of an intrusion to bring back 
reports in bits about the whole thing 
that is happening in Russia. No one can 
know, except those men who are making 
the great experiment; and an experi- 
ment is really not open to criticism until 
completed. On the other hand, go up to 
Russia—study one of the arts; one of its 
artists (for example, Favorsky)—then you 
can, I think, bring back something that 
is of very great value. What you write 
about the art of Favorsky can only be 
productive in those who read it: whereas 
to be forced to clatter with a hundred 
thousand words about the doings of 
twenty million people—their activities 
and aims and thoughts and fears thrown 
pell-mell into the pages of print—to be 
gassed, as it were, by politics when con- 
cerned solely with art—this can only 
excite those who read, and leave them 
appallingly restless. 

And so, while I do admire the art of 
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Mr. London, I do sincerely pray that 
some law will be passed prohibiting such 
books as this. 

Somebody says: ‘“That’s a_ beastly 
dictatorship at once!” But it is no such 
thing: for an ordinary Traffic Law could 
control this crush of ideas and direct 
them into this, that, or the other channel 
to the relief of everybody, and be no great 
assault on anybody’s liberty. It seems to 
me that a hundred books spreading 
undigested ideas, foreign to us, are not 
only rather harmful to us, but very harm- 
ful to the ideas. I want to see ideas of all 
kinds allowed time, space, and what ever 
else can help to develop them; and as I 
see it, the new ideas in Russia can only be 
developed by the Russians, and are being 
developed by them. 

But art, which is no new idea and 
has won its freedom, develops where and 
when it will. All that remains to be done 
is for politicians, dictators, bureaucrats, 
presidents, and kings to understand the 
precise value and the strength of the arts 
—and I wish them luck. 


ISAAC ROSENBERG 
By GC. Day Lewis 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ISAAC 
ROSENBERG. Edited by E. W. Hard- 
ing and Gordon Bottomley. Chatto and 
Windus. 12s. 6d. 

A young Jew, educated at elementary 

schools in Stepney, an apprentice in a 

firm of “‘art publishers,” later a student 

at the Slade, killed in France at the age 
of 27—that is the brief outline of Rosen- 
berg’s life. As a poet he was almost un- 
known before his death, and little better 
known after it, in spite of his magnificent 
and much-anthologized Dead Man’s Dump 
and the selection from his poems published 
by Gordon Bottomley in 1922. The present 
volume makes amends for this neglect, 
showing Rosenberg as the one poet of that 
period worthy to be ranked with Wilfrid 

Owen, lesser in achievement than Owen 

but equal perhaps in promise. One feels 

that Owen’s genius was summoned up 


and summed up by the War, whereas 
Rosenberg’s was delayed and distracted 
by it. 

The book opens with the three 
pamphlets of verse published by the 
poet during his lifetime, Night and Day, 
Youth, and Moses. These are followed by 
Trench Poems and The Unicorn, written 
in the period 1916-1918. After them come 
his earlier unpublished verse, some prose 
essays, and a number of letters to Edward 
Marsh, Gordon Bottomley, and _ other 
correspondents: the book also contains 
eight reproductions of Rosenberg’s paint- 
ings and drawings. The editing of the 
volume leaves only one thing to be desired: 
a fuller biographical account of the poet 
might well have been given; his letters, 
and even his verse, suffer a little from the 
lack of a detailed background. 

The poems in the first two pamphlets 
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give little indication of the power which 
was to come. Wight and Day shows a 
remarkable feeling for rhythm but little 
originality of phrase or feeling: it is full 
of “vague shadowy longings” and over- 
sweet poetical language: mystical or 
nostalgic poems about Nature are inter- 
spersed with poems of romantic love in 
which, after the Nineties’ manner, woman 
is sentimentalized either as a glorified 
prostitute or a kind of cosmic wet-nurse. 
Rosenberg was hampered for a time by 
his ignorance of the body of English 
poetry, while the poetic tradition of his 
own period seems to have been more of a 
hindrance than a help. In the second 
pamphlet, Youth, however, we see a greater 
firmness of touch. A Girl’s Thoughts, for 
instance, is a most delicate piece of intui- 
tion, and there are a number of gnomic 
verses, such as If You are Fire, of high 
quality. 

But it is in Moses that we first see the 
poet he might have been if the War had 
not killed him. Rosenberg’s attitude to 
the War, as expressed in his letters, is one 
of an almost unearthly detachment, too 
good to be true, alternating with a kind 
of pettish impatience against the whole 
business of sore feet, ill-health, and trench- 
digging that prevented him from con- 
centrating on his verse. Moses dramatizes 
the deeper suffering and indignation which 
Rosenberg had to suppress beneath the 
conscious level of his mind in order to 
preserve his sanity. As a play, it lacks 
dramatic form; but it contains some of 
the finest dramatic verse of the century. 
Here is an example :— 


I have seen splendid young fools cheat 
themselves 

Into a prophet’s frenzy; I have seen 

So many crazed shadows puffed away, 

And conscious cheats with such an ache for 
fame 

They’d make a bonfire of themselves to be 

Mouthed in the squares, broad in the public 
eye. 

And whose backs break, whose lives are 
mauled, after 

It all falls flat? His tender airs chill me 
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As thoughts of sleep to a man tiptoed night- 
long 

Roped round his neck, for sleep means death 
to him. 


The harsh, broken line of this verse, its 
unabashed rhetoric and the sculptural 
quality to which Mr. Sassoon calls atten- 
tion in his Foreword, fall gratefully upon 
the ears after the Georgian jog-trot (or, 
for that matter, the post-war dot-and- 
carry-one). The same enthusiasm and 
sinewy structure is to be found in the 
several drafts of The Unicorn, the play 
Rosenberg was working on during the year 
before his death. 

His friends often taxed him with 
obscurity, and not entirely without justi- 
fication. We remember him by lines and 
phrases rather than by whole poems: in 
many of his best poems there is the effect 
of a fog rolling aside for a moment to 
reveal a brilliant world in movement, 
and then the fog rolls up again. There 
is little doubt that, if he had lived, he 
would have achieved the necessary integra- 
tion between form and imagination. As 
it is, we have to be content with frag- 
mentary greatness, phrases such as: ““The 
storm spirit, storm’s pilot With all the 
heaving debris of Noah’s sunken days 
Dragged on his loins,” or ““The cunning 
moment curves its claws Round the body 
of our curious wish,” or ‘‘Hands shut in 
pitiless trances where the feast is high,” 

His prose criticisms and letters reveal 
a sympathetic, difficult character: a 
young man whose lack of education in 
taste was compensated by modest common 
sense and clear intuition; a curiously 
naive mind, enthusiastic, self-pitying, intro- 
spective, with the kind of tough, uncon- 
scious humour that made him write ‘“The 
only sensation I have ever got from a 
futurist picture is that of a house falling.” 
He was certainly one of the major 
casualties of the War: 


What are the great sceptred dooms 
To us, caught 

In the wild wave? 

We break ourselves on them, 

My brother, our hearts and years. 
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A KIPLING CAUSERIE 
Bye} ¥ Bruce 


RUDYARD KIPLING: CRAFTSMAN, 
By Lt.-Gen. Sir George MacMunn. 
Hale. tos. 6d. 

This generation will not see Rudyard 
Kipling sub specie aeternitatis. Not even his 
most appropriate burial in the Abbey 
has fixed such a view of the man and his 
work, as a glance about the Poets’ Corner 
reminds us. It is for our posterity to deter- 
mine how his soul and voice shall go 
marching on as they recede from their 
milieu and moment. Meanwhile any light 
which assists in the understanding and 
appraisal of his work is welcome to the 
multitude who to-day are warmly inter- 
ested in it. The most recent contribution, 
by Lt.-General Sir George MacMunn, 
perhaps adds more warmth than light to 
the matter. 

This compilation—for it consists largely 
of lengthy citations and paraphrases—is 
an apologia, rather than an essay in 
criticism, and is primarily addressed in 
the spirit of the Kipling Society to the 
‘‘many who treasure all he wrote and 
stood for.”’ In Chapter I the author asserts 
that ‘“‘the whole Kipling story is the 
greatest phenomenon that has occurred 
in literature.” Perhaps for the moment he 
overlooked Shakespeare and some others, 
but he at once orients us to the book. Its 
production unfortunately bears too many 
signs of extreme haste. Misprints, for 
which both proof-reader and author must 
accept responsibility, are very frequent. 
And even in this “‘slight study,”’ contain- 
ing about 120,000 words, of Kipling’s 
careful and cunning craftsmanship, we 
looked to the writer at the outset for at 
least some reflected distinction of style; 
but many phrases and passages jar our 
nerves. He writes thus, for example: 
p. 17, ‘‘men of Kipling presentments”’ ; 
p. 47, “Whether he writes of she who lost 
her place in heaven”; p. 137, ‘‘an Ameri- 
can expressive-ism’’; p. 142, “‘the human 
race—or, at any rate, the Anglo-Saxon 


portion—is all for the old Dutch and the 
pink flannelette.” 

As a guide, too, the author often shakes 
our confidence, as when he writes of 
Kipling’s ‘‘clever sisters,” for surely he 
had but one sister, Alice, who in her youth 
was probably as clever as their mother, 
Mrs. Alice Kipling, “‘the wittiest woman 
in India,” as every reader of Plain Tales 
remembers. Again when we turn to the 
“origins” of Kim—for we are ever eager 
to learn more of that masterpiece—we 
read that ‘‘those who understand the 
mosaic principle will accept the idea that 
Kipling’s boyhood itself supplied some of 
the pieces played, no doubt, on occasion 
under the shadow of Zim Zamma.” So 
far as we can apprehend the meaning of 
this peculiar sentence, it is quite mis- 
leading. Kipling saw Lahore and Zim 
Zamma for the first time in summer 1882, 
when he arrived there from school in 
England, a very precocious youth in his 
seventeenth year, to become a reporter 
on the Civil and Military Gazette. Clearly 
the author has written in haste and his 
memory has often betrayed him. 

Despite many shortcomings, however, 
the book has value for the myriads of 
students of Kipling, chiefly as exemplifying 
once more his most striking characteristics 
as a writer—the tremendous gamut, 
geographical, social, and emotional, of 
his subjects and modes of treatment; 
his amazing literary inventiveness; the 
daemonic energy of his imagery; his 
word-magic. These are clearly separable 
from the fiercely expressed political doc- 
trine which pervades so many of his poems 
and stories. Kipling was a Tory Imperialist 
of a fashion that is now outmoded. General 
MacMunn loyally reiterates his own com- 
plete adherence to that doctrine, the 
maintenance of which, however, is by 
no means essential to his hero’s literary 
survival, as the strength of the Kipling 
cult in the United States shows. 
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We believe that the author of The Last 
Chantey, the Anchor Song, The Sea and the 
Hills, Mandalay, Kim, the Jungle Books, 
Lispeth, The Man Who Would Be King, The 
Courting of Dinah Shadd, and They, is 
secure of immortality. We believe on 
the other hand that as a political doc- 
trinaire he is already archaic and that in 
the next generation the expressions of 
those doctrines which still survive in his 
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works will be regarded as curiosities of 
literature. Apart from those sturdy sur- 
vivors whom General MacMunn represents 
and their few younger disciples—chiefly in 
the Imperial services—we are convinced 
that Kipling’s art will be discumbered by 
reflective analysis of these accidental 
trappings of his age and class and that 
that brilliant art will thereby be more 
permanently appreciated and preserved. 


A VETERAN AT PLAY 
By Graham Greene 


VIVE LE ROY. By Ford Madox Ford. 

Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

It came as a shock to me the other day 
to realize how long Mr. Ford had served 
literature. In the process of collecting 
copies of his complete works I found 
myself in possession of The Shifting of the 
Fire, published in 1892 in a precious 
period binding. And his service stretches 
further back into the Victorian age than 
that. On the title page—where the young 
author’s name is incorrectly given—he is 
described as the author of The Brown 
Owl, The Feather, etc. So he retires into 
history evading capture, but if I snared 
the earliest book of all—that nameless 
Etc.—I should still expect to find Mr. 
Ford’s unmistakable stamp—an _ out- 
rageous fancy and a kind of pessimistic 
high spirits. Human nature in his books 
is utterly corrupt—but Mr. Ford is a 
Catholic and it doesn’t surprise or de- 
press him. 

The stamp is there, for anyone 
sufficiently interested in our finest living 
novelist to do a little research, in The 
Shifting of the Fire, when the elderly 
Mr. Kasker-Ryves, reproving his son, 
whom scandal has driven from his 
regiment, drifts off into personal and 
lubricous reminiscence: ‘‘Now, look here, 
dear boy, that was safe enough in those 
days—I mean to say no one made a fuss 


about it, but nowadays it is different, 
more especially as you want to sit for 
the borough . . . I remember,”’ he went 
on, “I began when I was about twenty— 
a little less, . . .”? And when the young 
man exclaims to himself, ‘‘Good God! 
are all men in the world such villains?’’ 
we are aware of the half-humorous cry 
which breaks from all Mr. Ford’s novels. 
The world is very corrupt, but Mr. Ford 
is not recognized by the official moralists 
because as a writer he finds the corruption 
so damnably amusing. 

His latest novel is not one of his vintage 
growths—nor is it meant to be. It won’t 
stand comparison with The Good Soldier 
or the Tietjens series: I wouldn’t myself 
put it as high as The Marsden Case or 
Mr. Apollo. It is a thriller more on the 
romantic lines of his historical novels, 
although the scene is contemporary. 
When the story opens (if any of Mr. Ford’s 
can be said to open: they usually break 
out unexpectedly half-way through) 
a Royalist coup d’état has taken place 
in Paris after an unsuccessful Com- 
munist revolution and a young American 
Socialist, Walter Leroy, is carrying a 
message and funds from the New York 
to the Paris ‘‘comrades’’ hidden in the 
uncut leaves at the end of a French 
detective story—he is forced to go on 
reading the story day after day without 
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ever reaching the end, and the message 
written in elaborate code and infinitely 
dangerous to the bearer is simply 
‘Courage! Standing by. New York county 
assn.’? Meanwhile the King of France 
is assassinated and his chief minister, 
returning from a mission to the United 
States in the same ship as Leroy and 
detecting a strong resemblance between 
him and the King, decides to hush up 
the murder, kidnap Leroy, and maintain 
the Royalist regime by means of the 
Socialist, who is condemned to play 
the royal part for life. 

It is amusing, romantic, exciting, full 
of ridiculous and irrelevant inventions 
(a retired Scotland Yard detective em- 
ployed by the League of Nations turns 
out to be Leroy’s “‘illegitimate’’ father), 
and with one of Mr. Ford’s most delight- 
ful heroines. Mr, Ford has the Victorian 
gift of being able to draw adorable women, 
but he can do what James and Hardy 
could not, convey immense sexual appeal. 
Listen to Walter Leroy’s American mis- 
tress, a young painter from Seattle, 
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full of loyalties and absurdities, criticize 
the Dubarry to the ex-inspector of Scot- 
land Yard (she doesn’t know at the time 
that she is to be a royal mistress herself), 
The dialogue in some mysterious way 
conveys physical desirability as well as 
charm. The secret is Mr, Ford’s. 


“Of course the Dubarry was too bosomy 
and fluffy and baby-ribbonish. And in cer- 
tain ways she was ignoble. She came of poor 
people, poorer than I. So she ought to have 
known things. It was all right for Marie 
Antoinette to say: ‘Why don’t they eat 
cake?? That was benevolence. But for 
the Dubarry to countenance it was... 
low down. I forget what she was. Daughter 
of a baker or something in some provincial 
town. I’m the bastard daughter of you never 
knew who, from Seattle . . . and if I were 
Dubarry. . . .”’ She paused for a moment: 
“Oh,”? she went on, “I could have all 
the canvases I wanted, and dozens of 
palette knives and ultramarine ground out 
of real lapis lazuli. . . . And some frocks, 
to keep Walter at my heels ... But, oh 
paradise, I’d do a little reforming on the 
SidGv a. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 
By H. A. Stephenson 


BRITAIN IN EUROPE, 
By R. W. Seton-Watson. 
University Press. 218. 

Mr. Seton-Watson’s new book is, as he 

says, the first full and connected narrative 

by a single writer of British foreign policy. 

There have been continuous narratives 

like Mr. Hassall’s published in 1912 which 

have had other virtues, but not that of 
fulness; there is the big Cambridge 

History which is full enough but is by 

several hands, and like all the Cambridge 

histories is heavy reading because it is 
body without the informing soul of history ; 
there was a sketchy but fine piece of 

Victorian history by Lewis Sergeant; and 


1789-1914. 
Cambridge 


there have been collections of journalistic 
essays on foreign policy, notably a brilliant 
volume written by a group of Positivists. 
But Mr. Seton-Watson’s book runs to 
over 700 pages, and every page bears trace 
of conscientious research and learning in 
diplomatic history. It has also a good 
bibliography which enables the reader to 
pursue the studies to which this book 
introduces him, and Mr. Seton-Watson is 
by no means a dull writer. But in spite 
of its many virtues the book is open to 
the reproach that while it is too short of 
detail to serve as a book of reference it is 
too long, too overcharged with facts, and 
too chary of illuminating generality to 
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be a book that can be read continuously 
with pleasure. Yet it is a book not only 
for history schools but also for the citizen 
who wants his mind to be informed and 
clarified. The history proper begins after 
Waterloo, but the book has a prologue 
which begins with Wolsey, the begetter of 
the doctrine of the Balance of Power 
which John Bright hated so, and takes 
us through the Napoleonic wars. Perhaps 
because it is shorter and more general, 
this is one of the most interesting sections 
of the book. Canning is his first hero; and 
nobly deserves the author’s high estimate 
of his genius as Foreign Minister. Mr. 
Seton-Watson quotes with evident ap- 
proval both Canning’s famous satire on 
the man who is 


A steady patriot of the world alone, 
The friend of every country—but his own 


(a type the author observes that we still 
have with us to-day) and Canning’s 
maturer judgment in the Plymouth 
speech: 


Intimately connected as we are with the 
system of Europe, it does not follow that we 
are therefore called upon to mix ourselves 
on every occasion with a restless and mud- 
dling activity in the concerns of the nations 
which surround us. It is upon a just balance 
of conflicting duties and of rival but some- 
times incompatible advantages that a 
Government must judge when to put forth 
its strength and when to husband it for 
occasions yet to come. 


Here is the main thread of interest 
through the diplomatic history of last 
century, from Canning to Palmerston, in 
the Crimean War, from Gladstone and 
Disraeli to Chamberlain and Grey; and 
when Mr. Seton-Watson ventures a per- 
sonal opinion, it is almost invariably so 
sound as to increase one’s regret that he 
does not oftener use the past as spectacles 
through which the average intelligent 
man can see present issues more clearly, 
His judgments on Palmerston and Russell 
are studiously fair, even when they 
are hostile; the section on the quarrel 
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between Germany and Denmark over 
Schleswig-Holstein strikes one as a singu- 
larly judicious treatment of a complicated 
subject. As he comes down to more recent 
times his judgments become more con- 
ventional as his facts are more familiar; 
but it is impossible now for Mr. Seton- 
Watson or anyone to add anything new 
to the history of the diplomacy that led 
up to the war. It is one of the weaknesses 
of a purely diplomatic history of foreign 
policy that it tends to ignore its connections 
with military and naval policy. The last 
war was a conspicuous example, for we 
went into it in furtherance of objects 
long traditional in our diplomatic policy 
without suspecting for a moment that it 
would involve a complete break with our 
traditional military policy. Indeed, per- 
haps the most valuable lesson in the book 
is that the last war so far from being a 
new departure in our policy was in its 
diplomatic antecedents quite  slavishly 
adherent to past principles of policy, 

Mr. Seton- Watson sees two main 
strands in our foreign policy throughout 
the century; first a determination to 
preserve the safety of the Narrow Seas, and 
secondly a similar determination to main- 
tain the Mediterranean as the route to 
the East. That was the motive of our 
obstinate friendship with the Ottoman 
Empire; Mr. Seton-Watson points out 
that no less than eleven times in the last 
hundred years we have been involved in 
major international crises owing to com- 
plications in the Near East, and that no 
subject has been so inextricably inter- 
woven with every imaginable issue of 
foreign policy as the issues involved in the 
fate of Turkey and her former vassals. But 
the knot of interest has been hardly in 
territorial changes as such, but only in 
their connection with our naval security. 
This is a learned and wise book, and 
if some readers find it politically too 
cautious and reserved, except in_ its 
judgments on individuals, that may well 
have been the deliberate choice of the 
author, 
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THE JEWISH PROBLEM 
By H. Sacher 


SPEECHES, ARTICLES, AND LET- 
TERS OF ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 
Edited by M. Simon. The Soncino Press. 
ros. 6d. 

The Speeches, Articles, and Letters, here 

admirably collected by the Editor, Mr. 

Maurice Simon, cover a period of 30 

years. They have one theme—the Jewish 

problem; but the handling is so varied, 
copious, and fresh that there is nomonotony 
and singularly little repetition in phrasing. 

They are provoked by specific occasions 

and directed to practical ends; but they 

have the stamp of permanence. The 
controversies are still alive, the issues still 
unsettled—such circumstances lend to these 
contributions the possibility of a duration 
denied to normal political discussions. 
But it is their own inherent quality which 
preserves. In her all too brief Foreword, 
his widow admits that Zangwill, though 
always entirely sincere, was not always 
entirely judicial. But the note of these 
writings addressed to a variety of audiences 
is their power of persuasion. There is some 
fine eloquence—notably the address on 
the Balfour Declaration—but the case is 
always argued, difficulties are faced, 
limitations are recognized, and the appeal 
is even more to the reason than to the 
heart. This collection of occasional writings 
constitutes as good an introduction to the 

Jewish question as could be offered. 
Like all sensitive Jews, Zangwill was 

tormented by the double agony—the 

agony of anti-Semitism and the agony of 
mutilated Judaism. His diagnosis of anti- 

Semitism did not penetrate to the depths; 

he analysed it down to the fact that every- 

where Jews are in a permanent minority. 

Obviously that does not explain the Gentile 

need for hate nor the selection of the Jew 

as the object; although the Bible offers 
the key in the scapegoat. The groupings 
of men have a sense of sin and labour under 

a psychological necessity to obtain relief 

by discharging it upon others. The ancient 


Jews 3,000 years ago were conscious of the 
impulse and were sufficiently civilized to 
have passed beyond hypocrisy and beyond 
the predilection for human sacrifice. The 
nations of to-day must in the process of 
transferring their guilt flatter their own 
vanity and cannot dispense with a human _ 
victim. The Jew is marked out by his 
peculiar situation for the part of the scape- 
goat—he is different in race and religion, 
he is a minority and therefore weak, he 
is eminently safe. Anti-Semitism is the 
greatest common measure of the diseased 
conscience. It will vary with the fluctua- 
ting fortunes and the correspondingly 
fluctuating sense of guilt of the nations. 
The moral for ‘the Jews is that anti- 
Semitism must not be allowed to dictate 
the conduct of their spiritual lives; that 
they must shape according to the best that 
is in themselves. Zangwill, by his own 
road, reached this conclusion and never 
ceased to proclaim it to his fellows. 

Zangwill was the leader of the secession 
from the Zionist Organization, which, 
under the name of Territorialism, had a 
short active life and may have played some 
part in the national education of prosper- 
ous Jewry. But he never ceased to call 
himself a Zionist, and with sincerity. His 
Itoland was to be a home for the mutilated 
Jewish spirit as well as a refuge for the 
oppressed. He was not anti-Palestinian; 
he concluded that Palestine was not prac- 
ticable, though oddly enough he thought 
that an undetermined Itoland without a 
climate or a latitude was more practicable. 
He is not to be blamed for not having 
foreseen the war, and his return to Pales- 
tine after the Balfour Declaration was as 
logical as it was enthusiastic. If, even in 
the brief years before he died, the working 
of the Mandate brought him disappoint- 
ments which he expressed without quali- 
fication, that was in the warm temper of 
a most lovable man and an artist not 
without greatness. 
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THE INCARNATION OF THE NINETIES 
By Arnold Palmer 


lek Tef<E-R:S 


FROM AUBREY BEARDSLEY 


TO LEONARD SMITHERS 


EDITED WITH INTRODUC.- 
TION AND NOTES BY 
R A. WALKER 


THE FIRST EDITION CLUB 
1937 


Smithers, according to Mr. Walker, was 
| a solicitor who came from Sheffield to 
_ London, and there drifted into publishing. 
_ At the peak of his career he owned a fine 
_ house in Bedford Square and a success- 
ful second-hand bookshop—specializing 
in “‘curious’’ items—in Bond Street. When 
_ no other firm would touch it, he published 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol, and with Mr. 
_ Arthur Symons as editor and Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, Beardsley, and Ernest Dowson as 
contributors, he produced The Savoy. He 
was the friend and editor of Sir Richard 
Burton ; but, in contrast to all this imposing 
record, he was addicted to drink, drugs, 
and women, and ten or eleven years after 
he had apparently established himself 
among the fashionable Jitterateurs, his wife 
and his mistress, both drunk, watched 
him die in a wretched room in Fulham 
from an overdose of drugs, self-adminis- 
tered. He is believed to have employed 
a hack to forge Beardsley drawings, and 
certainly Mrs. Beardsley refused to receive 


him after the death of her son. But until he 
went bankrupt he treated the artist as 
generously as his erratic means permitted, 
and Beardsley, at any rate, seems to have 
had no doubts that Smithers paid him 
when he could, and paid him pretty well. 
The artist’s latest works might never have 
been executed but for Smithers, who firmly 
believed in him and supported and en- 
couraged him after John Lane had sum- 
marily dropped him. 

Beardsley might be called the fine flower 
of the nineties. A brilliant draughtsman, 
who made a real contribution not only 
to erotic art but also to the development 
of book illustration, he died of consump- 
tion at the age of 26, being received 
into the Roman Catholic Church when 
almost on his deathbed. No career could 
have been more ninetyish; but it should 
be noted that in his brief, lonely, and 
hampered life he produced an astonishing 
mass of mature and, in its way, perfect 
work. The now unfashionable doctrine of 
Art for Art’s sake connoted certain virtues, 
such as technical proficiency and artistic 
integrity, and Beardsley possessed them all. 
Between this gentle, suffering, imaginative 
creature and a man like Smithers there 
could never be real intimacy or even 
affection; but the artist, with his hopes of 
life and fortune slipping swiftly from his 
frantic grasp, recognized gratefully, and 
justly, that the publisher was giving him 
one more fleeting chance. If only the 
doctors could have secured for him even 
that! 

The 188 letters now collected and 
annotated* (Mr. Walker perhaps over- 
rates the ordinary reader’s recollection 
of an era already growing dim, and his 
notes might acceptably have been a little 
fuller) are mostly from the Huntington 
Library. They cover the period July 1895- 
March 1898—the last and most agonizing 
years of Beardsley’s life, and nearly half 
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his art career, for it was not until the 
beginning of the decade that, on the 
advice of Burne-Jones and Puvis de 
Chavannes, he left the architect’s office 
in which he was working and adopted art 
as his profession. Almost without excep- 
tion, the letters are concerned with details 
of the technique of line blocks and repro- 
duction, of suggested additions, emenda- 
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tions, and extensions, of health and money, 
Almost without exception, too, they show 
signs of haste. Yet in these scribbled in- 
structions and notes there may also be 
detected hope and despair, courage and 
physical shrinking, tremendous energy 
and industry, gaiety and heartbreak—in 
short, self-revelation in a high degree, a 
character in the round. 


TRUDE ATS BAST 
By Martin Cooper 


BELOVED FRIEND: THE STORY OF 
TSCHAIKOWSKY AND NADEJDA 
VON MECK. By Catherine Drincker 
Bowen and Barbara von Meck. Hutchin- 
son. 10s. 6d. 

Here for the first time we have the almost 

complete story of Tschaikowsky’s private 

life, from 1877, when he was 37, until 

1890, three years before his death—the 

story of a passionate relationship in which 

the lovers never spoke and only caught 
glimpses of each other at the theatre or 
occasionally in the street. Nadejda von 

Meck—an enormously rich widow of 46, 

with twelve children—fell in love with 

Tschaikowsky’s music, and so with its 

composer: he fell in love with her pas- 

sionate admiration and unfailing under- 
standing. For thirteen years they were in 
often daily correspondence: and it was 
only when advanced consumption and the 
spectacleofa favourite sonwasting to death 
before her eyes had unbalanced Mme. von 
Meck’s judgment, attacked her nerves and 
almost her reason, that the relationship 
broke down. Until then she demanded only 
more and more music and the right to pro- 
vide, asfar as possible, for his happiness. But 
happiness was not Tschaikowsky’s talent. 
Naturally expansive and sociable, he was 
tortured by the necessity of keeping secret 
his homosexuality, which might certainly 
have ruined his career as a young, un- 
known musician. Whether, as he imagined, 
an open acknowledgment would have at 
all affected his later position as a world- 


famous composer, is much less certain; 
but secretiveness had become part of his 
nature and he could never change the 
attitude summed up in a letter to his 
brother Modest (a fellow-homosexual), on 
October 4, 1876—a few months before he 
met Mme. von Meck: 

“There are people who do not despise 
me for my vices only because they began 
loving me before they suspected I was a 
man with a lost reputation. . . . Is it not 
a better thing to be pitied and forgiven 
when, truly, I am in no way guilty? ...I 
should like to marry, or by some known 
liaison with a woman, shut the mouths of 
all despicable gossips. .. .”’ A year later 
appeared Antonina Miliukov, a young 
woman of 28, who declared that she 
adored Tschaikowsky—and that he adored 
her (she spent the last 20 years of her life 
in an asylum suffering from sexual de- 
lusions of this kind: Tschaikowsky was an 
early, but not isolated instance). Con- 
scientiously, but in a passive nightmare of 
foreboding, he married her. ‘‘We have had 
conversations that have made our mutual 
relationship clear,’ he wrote after a 
month’s married life. ‘She consents to 
absolutely everything and will never raise 
any objections.’ But after another month 
Tschaikowsky had attempted suicide and 
been tempted to murder, and only six 
months abroad saved his reason. Years 
later Mme. von Meck confessed to him 
the agony of jealousy she had felt: at the 
time she showed nothing but sympathy. 
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Violently autocratic and proud in herother 
relationships, she was ready to sacrifice 
herself for Tschaikowsky’s music, the one 
passion of his life. She knew and wel- 
comed her own secondary importance, and 
on the very rare occasions (generally in the 
small hours, after a concert of his music) 
when she allowed a more intimate and 
possessive note to creep into a letter, she 
never failed to blame herself and beg his 
pardon within twelve hours. It is a story of 
overstrained nerves and almost comically 
violent emotions—violent, not deep, like 
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Tschaikowsky’s music. Writing to Mme. 
von Meck of the Fifth Symphony, he says: 
“There is something repellent in it, some 
over-exaggerated colour, some insincerity 
or fabrication which the public instinc- 
tively recognizes’’: and this is true of his 
life as well as of his music. 

With a few exceptions, the book is well 
written. There are misprints in two musical 
quotations (pp. 59 and 274): Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Snegegurockka is an opera, not a 
ballet; Darjomisky is not happy asa trans- 
literation, nor Maria Madelene as a hybrid. 


CHRIST AS HUMAN TEACHER 
By Ashley Sampson 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. By Conrad Noel. 
Dent. 12s. 6d. 

It is inevitable that the wave of revolu- 

tionary feeling which has swept over 


, European thought, politics, and art should 
| at last touch religion. There is a sense in 
| which religion, at least as a code of morals, 


has been affected all the while, because 
the Christian religion, whether we know 
it or not, has been the sensitive core of 
European civilization for a thousand years ; 
and it has been impossible to demolish 
any sociological traditions without at least 
partially destroying that in which they all 
ultimately find their home. More recently, 
however, a dead set has been made at 
Christianity itself; and in this attack it 
has been impossible to ignore the Founder 
of the Christian religion. Mr. Conrad Noel, 
therefore, himself a convinced Christian 
thinker in Holy Orders, has attempted a 


vindication of Christ as one whom the 


revolutionaries should welcome as a leader 
of their own kind. I think that the strength 
and weakness of his argument can be 
summarized in a single paragraph from 
his own pen when he says of the Kingdom 
which Jesus founded: 


It seems ludicrous that modern bishops 
should talk of an extension of the kingdom 
when they really mean an extension of the 
area in which missionaries are at work. It is 


ludicrous enough when these bishops happen 
to be Roman Catholics, although, largely as 
that communion has capitulated to capital- 
ism, it is at least an international, and is 
possessed of the international spirit. But 
when the term is used by the more imperially 
minded of the Anglican communion, almost 
as if an extension of a semi-christianized 
British Empire was synonymous with an 
extension of the Kingdom of Heaven, it is 
no longer ludicrous but savours of blasphemy. 
The strength of this argument lies in its 
insistence upon the importance of a 
qualitative as opposed to a quantitative 
growth of Christianity; but its weakness 
lies in the fact that it ignores too much. 
There are many Christian thinkers who 
claim that the Church is a_ super- 
natural society that cannot be fitted into 
any humanistic system. This claim may 
be nonsense, but it cannot be ignored; 
and this ignorance of it at what I must 
regard as an important crisis in Mr. Noel’s 
argument invalidates much of what follows. 
It is not long before this problem has 
to be faced, however; and we come upon 
it in a sudden flash. For if Jesus is to be 
conceived of as a revolutionary thinker, it 
is necessary to explain those parables in 
which He speaks of the Kingdom as a 
slow and inevitable growth—like a mus- 
tard seed or leaven in a lump. Here the 
author takes refuge in a plea which it is 
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impossible to prove or disprove: that the 
growth of the mustard seed and the work 
of leaven is much more rapid than one 
would suppose and certainly revolutionary. 

The Vicar of Thaxted’s book is well 
worth reading for its vivid portrayal of 
the human Jesus, its gladdening sense of 
historical proportion in these flashing 
glimpses of the times that keep the 
interest keen and alive throughout. At 
one such moment he can say: 


As to the persons chiefly concerned in the 
judicial murder of Jesus, Judas committed 
suicide, Pontius Pilate was banished and 
came to a like end, Herod Antipas was 
banished, the Emperor ‘Tiberius—more 
remotely responsible—was murdered, Caia- 
phas was deposed within a year of the 
crucifixion, while, as for Annas, his house 
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was a generation later destroyed by the 

people, and his son was dragged through 

the streets and scourged and beaten to his 
place of murder. 

So fine a dramatic quality is there in 
the book that I could not help wishing 
that Mr. Conrad Noel had given us less 
of his rather dubious speculations and 
rather more of the biography of Jesus. 
For it is rare indeed that any modern life | 
of Christ can for a moment compare with 
the rugged beauty of Mark, the exquisite 
artistry of Luke, or the profound spiritu- 
ality of the Fourth Gospel; but one felt 
that here the gap was far less obvious. 
One might almost say that it is sometimes 
bridged by its author’s sudden gleams of 
intuition and the leaping light of his 
prose. 


THE MODERN THEATRE 
By Lord Duncannon 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
THEATRE. By Allardyce Nicoll (New 
Edition). Harrap. 36s. 

In the new edition of this book the last 

chapter, on the Modern Theatre, has been 

completely rewritten, and the Dialogues 
of Leone di Somi are reproduced in full 
for the first time. 

It seems relatively unjust to consider 
the modern theatre independently. Mr. 
Allardyce Nicoll, rightly an acknow- 
ledged authority on both the Drama and 
Theatre, knows that an appreciation 
of Gordon Craig must entail some know- 
ledge of the Greek Theatre, and that 
the Moscow Art Theatre derives much 
from the Commedia dell’Arte. But while 
he shows conclusively how the nineteenth- 
century theatre has to-day made most 
endeavours to reproduce reality in the 
theatre, as distinct from the Drama, defeat 
their own ends, he does not fail to put 
in their transitional phase those like Mr. 
Terence Gray who reacted from. this 
realism too strongly. 

Yet the reaction is significant, especially 
in regard to the important tendency in 


the modern theatre to abandon the 
‘picture frame” stage, and Mr. Nicoll 
should not be permitted to set aside Mr. 
William Poel’s work in reviving the 
Elizabethan stage, the many modern 
variations of which should be recorded. 
The tendency is important in that the 
complexity of the film is such that the 
theatre being unable to compete with it 
must increasingly tend to create more 
intimate relations with the audience. 

It is true that while some playwrights 
continue in different degrees to pay respect 
to the unities of action, time, and place 
(the box set) rather than unity of thematic 
treatment, the vast machines invented in 
the immediate past may go, but the 
essentials of conventional theatricalism 
remain. 

Such considerations lead one to suppose 
that the theory and practice of the Com- 
media dell’Arte, of Mardshanov, and of 
Michel St. Denis, which involve ideally 
the comprehensive conditioning of the 
player as actor, singer, dancer, and gym- 
nast will not be generally accepted for 
some time. Nowhere in fact does Mr. 
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Nicoll suggest that he believes the work of 
the actor to be fundamentally the basis 
of the theatre, although in a few lines 
he records the views of others in this 
respect. 

Mr. Nicoll deals generously with the 
American theatre and seems affected by 
the work of Lee Simonson, but the modern 
English theatre, especially as regards 
décor, does not seem to receive sufficiently 
up-to-date treatment. No mention is made 
of Motley, Messel, or Whistler. Details of 
modern lighting are also deliberately 
omitted. 

But the real shortcomings of this book 
are due to Mr. Nicoll’s determination to 
treat an unorthodox subject in an orthodox 
manner. I believe the worker in the theatre 
would find theatre history more valuable 
if it was treated obliquely with ideological 
rather than chronological divisions. It is 
impossible also to be successfully exclusive 
by minimizing the theatre’s fundamental 
dependence on the Drama. 

Consideration of the Drama as distinct 
from the theatre is, moreover, the pre- 
requisite to an examination of the views 
expressed in the Dialogues of Leone di 
Somi. To Veridico the chief object of the 
theatre is the giving of instruction. Comedy 
ought to be the mirror or image of a 
perfect human being. It should have a 
moral aim. Some interesting metaphysical 
reasons are given why comedies were 
divided into five acts. 

From the assumption that in the 
theatre everything should . be treated 
in a natural’manner Veridico produces 
some ingenuous and dogmatic rules: 
that no actor should don disguise when 
he is actually on the stage, that the actors 
should be dressed as richly as possible, 
and that sets ought always to be based on 

_the finest possible models. His advice to 
actors is reminiscent of Hamlet’s: 


In the first place I tell them all to speak 
firmly without raising their voices to shouting 
pitch; I instruct them to speak in such a 
manner as to make their words clearly 
audible to all the spectators, thus avoiding 
those uproars which often occur among those 
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in the back seats who cannot hear and which 
completely disturb the action ofa play... . 


He insists on a deliberate pronunciation, 
but condemns the pedantic manner of 
interpretation. As far as the actor is con- 
cerned Veridico admits the impossibility of 
framing rules. The art must be born in 
the individual, and the performer have a 
natural disposition for his work. 

The importance of di Somi, who lived 
in Mantua, lies in his being Shakespeare’s 
contemporary, and there is some justifica- 
tion for Mr. Nicoll’sassertion that he was in 
some respects a lonely prophet with ideas 
far beyond those of his own time. But now 
his views on the theatre rather than the 
Drama seem thirty years out of date, and 
it would be a humorous anachronistic 
experiment to see M. St. Denis and his 
students act these dialogues at the London 
Theatre Studio. 


FOUR STORIES 


RAINBOW FISH. By Ralph ‘Bates. 

Cape. 8s. 6d. 

This volume of four long stories contains 
in itself all the variety, excitement, and 
ubiquity which we associate with the 
better class of fiction magazine. Mr. Bates 
lacks compression in his method, but 
he has an exhilarating driving force and, 
of course, he can choose causes, motives, 
and complexes not as yet permissible 
in the fiction bazaar or emporium. We 
may indicate, for instance, his Freudian 
complex regarding a common infantile 
mishap described once and for all by 
James Joyce on the first page of The 
Portrait of an Artist as a Young Man. 

The longest story in the book, Rainbow 
Fish, is a magazine story and an excellent 
one at that, glorified, transmogrified 
by every new technical device. In plain 
language it is the old story of the Legion 
of the Lost. We begin with the final 
shipwreck and death of the main charac- 
ters, but unlike Mr. Thornton Wilder in 
his famous little best-seller, Mr. Bates 
involves us in no ingenious theology. 
Oblivious apparently of modern medical 
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science, Freeth kills a woman who had 
infected him with syphilis and becomes a 
selfhunted man wandering through 
Europe. Legge is in flight from a peculiar 
inquest in Bloomsbury, Skinner has been 
involved in doubtful insurance practices. 
Sundry characters converge and _ the 
little band finds itself on a Greek ship 
setting out for the sponge fisheries. 
Dramatically, with the aid of coin- 
cidence, these escapists find that they 
are on a doomed coffin ship and there 
are some excellent thrills. 

The Other Land shows episodically the 
daily round of a London park, and restores 
us to a pleasing belief in romance. More 
formal, but interesting mainly as an 
experiment in pattern, is the next story 
which deals with Bohemianism. Death 
of a Virgin, in which Mr. Bates returns 
once more to his Spain, is the best of all 
and quite memorable. Here he writes 
with complete confidence and convinces 
us that his delineation of Spanish character 
and his idiom are accurate. By sheer 
restraint and delicate imaginative per- 
ception, Mr. Bates creates a moving situa- 
tion against a background of family life 
and social unrest. 

AUSTIN CLARKE 


THE BOY BARRIE 


JAMES MATTHEW BARRIE. By Pro- 

fessor James A. Roy. Jarrolds. 10s. 6d. 
When he spoke to audiences of young 
men, Barrie urged them to show courage, 
to meet fate gaily, to greet the unseen 
with a cheer: the real failures, he said 
in his St. Andrew’s Rectorial address, 
were those who lacked the moral courage 
to face issues. And yet the work by which 
he is most likely to be remembered might 
itself be described as an evasion of issues. 
“To die will be an awfully big adventure”’: 
death is one way of escape, one Never- 
Never Land; it was the adventure of 
not dying that Barrie would not meet. 
We turn to his biography hoping for some 
light on this apparent contradiction 
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between his public professions and his 
creative work. Did he find life so dread- 
ful that he had to run home to his mother, 
and when he peeped out again at the 
horrors with a child’s eye, the devil 
looked no more fearful than a fairy- 
tale ogre or a Captain Hook? Is there, 
after all, some profound significance in 
Barrie’s work that has escaped us? 

Professor Roy does little to help us 
answer such questions. He points out 
that there was much personal sorrow in | 
Barrie’s life, that ‘“‘his loved ones have all | 
gone,”’ that his “‘heart is lonely and sad”’; 
but he does not go on to consider whether 
disgust and despair, rather than sorrow, 
made Barrie, from his first work to his 
last, look towards a world of make-believe. 
Barrie had this passion for escape, he 
admits, but he does not see it as a limita- 
tion. He censures the critics and the 
audiences that were so lukewarm over 
The Boy David for their failure to 
realize that here was the Boy Barrie, 
who “had never really been away from 
Kirriemuir at all.’? The audiences realized 
this only too well; what they objected 
to was having a big and serious subject 
presented in baby talk. 

Professor Roy, who is also a_ native 
of Kirriemuir, has something of his own 
to say about Barrie’s childhood, and the 
background of his early writings. The 
remainder of his book is composed of 
recorded biographical details, re-tellings 
of the plays and novels, copious quotations, 
breathless praise of ‘‘the Barrie magic,” 
and a gibe or two at unwhimsical Scottish 
writers. It is liberally illustrated with 
snapshots of houses in Kirriemuir, and 
brought up to date with a reference 
to Barrie’s death and burial. The most 
interesting piece of information recorded 
is about the tobacconist who stocked the 
original of the Arcadia Mixture of 
My Lady Nicotine. After getting Barrie 
to sign a testimonial justifying his claims, 
he was able to sell his business for 33 
times the price he had paid for it three 
years before. 


JANET ADAM SMITH 
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FRANZ KAFKA 
By A. CG. Boyd 


THE TRIAL. By Franz Kafka. Trans- 
lated by Edwin and Willa Muir. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

If it is arguable whether Kafka’s curious 

and utterly original allegories possess 

that universal appeal which might place 
them in the ranks of the greatest fiction, 
there is no doubt that they exhibit an 
extraordinary creative power, a wealth 
and subtlety of thought, and a command 


_ of symbolism that places them far above 
‘ the average novel. It is an attribute of 


Kafka’s genius that he can build up an 
abstract world in the most matter-of-fact 
terms—and in a spirit of enquiry which, 
as Mr. Edwin Muir has pointed out in his 
brilliant exposition of The Castle, is 
tempered with a profound scepticism. 
Like The Castle, which it resembles very 
closely both in method and texture, The 
Trial is concerned with the spiritual 
journey of an impersonal hero, K.; 
with his discovery of something of the 
nature of the powers that direct the destiny 
of man. 

Early one morning two warders enter 
K.’s lodgings and announce that he is 
under arrest—typically, his crime is never 


overtly defined—but in spite of this, no 


restriction is placed on his actions, and 
he sets off to the bank, where he holds an 
important position; it is only after an 
interval that he is summoned to appear 
before an Interrogation Commission. K., 
who considers himself blameless, faces 
the Court aggrieved and truculent, and 
leaves that haphazard body with his case 
no further advanced—prejudiced, in fact, 
for his attitude is wrong from the start. 
The curious and disconcerting thing is 
that there are Law Courts in almost every 
attic; and Kafka’s description of the 
gloom, dirt, and oppressive atmosphere 
of these places is simply terrifying. 
Gradually K. loses his self-satisfied, aggres- 
sive poise, becomes aware that the people 


he encounters realize that he is an accused 
man, that most of them belong, in some 
capacity or other, to the hierarchy of 
officials connected with that mysterious 
court. With steely, relentless precision, 
occasionally breaking into cold and alarm- 
ing fantasy, the narrative flows on; through 
K.’s contacts and lengthy conversations 
with these officialk—who are only very 
small fry involved in their own little jobs, 
and without any knowledge of the Law 
as a whole: men who appear contrary, 
childish, open to influence (and even 
corruption)—we, gradually, obtain a 
glimpse of a vast, in fact infinite organiza- 
tion, which is so interlocked and so 
finely balanced that any one who tried 
“to alter the disposition of things around 
him . . . ran the risk of losing his footing 
and falling to destruction.” 

After their first command, the authori- 
ties take no further interest in K.; but 
now, thoroughly concerned, he acquires 
the assistance of an Advocate—though he 
has not the least idea whether this man 
is furthering his case. It is only the artist 
(and later the priest) who seem to be in 
touch with the (very slightly more) 
important Judges; yet the painter’s pro- 
nouncements are contradictory and ironi- 
cal enough. Part of the fascination of 
Kafka’s method of investigating the prob- 
lem of divine justice lies in the lightning 
interplay of his intelligence, his presenta- 
tion—not untouched with humour—of 
paradox after paradox. 


“The man is only seeking the Law, the 
doorkeeper is already attached to it. It is 
the Law that has placed him at his post; 
to doubt his integrity is to doubt the Law 
itself.’ “I don’t agree with that point of 
view,” said K. .. . “for if one accepts it, 
one must accept as true everything the door- 
keeper says. But you yourself have sufficiently 
proved how impossible it is to do that.” 
“No,” said the priest, “it is not necessary 
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to accept everything as true, one must only 
accept it as necessary.” “A melancholy 
conclusion,” said K. “It turns lying into a 
universal principle.’ K. said that with 
finality, but it was not his final judgment. 


Kafka can create a state of tension, 
yet in the least obviously dramatic man- 
ner; and it is with apprehension that we 
follow K.’s losing battle, see his grip on 
his everyday life failing—for all his energies 
are concentrated on his case—and eventu- 
ally witness the two executioners bearing 
him off to carry out the sentence of death. 

It is within such a framework that 
Kafka, with his almost scientific logic, 
combined with profound and practically 
inexhaustible allusion, creates his picture 
of fallen yet striving man. Some may find 
it a depressing picture, yet the intellectual 
courage with which it is conceived is 
impressive indeed. 


... AND NO REPINING 


SOMETHING SHORT AND SWEET. 
By H. E. Bates. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Something Short and Sweet is Mr. Bates’s 
sixth collection of short stories, and I 
think it is his best. These sixteen stories 
are very varied in subject and in mood, 
and it seems to me to show a strengthen- 
ing of Mr. Bates’s talent that none of them 
succeeds merely by exploiting a pastoral 
theme with good taste and good feeling. 
In the past Mr. Bates has seemed content 
—sometimes perhaps a little too content— 
to be lyrical and idyllic, an English 
watercolourist reluctant to venture out 
of doors when the weather is uncertain 
but aimless and moody when confined 
to the studio. Nearly all the stories in 
this book deal with themes of futility, frus- 
tration, or despair: a bitter fantasy of 
love drives a lonely woman to suicide; 
a boy humiliated by his employer tries 
in revenge to starve a dog to death; 
a friendship between two girls is cruelly 
broken when the dim lover of one of 
them returns from India; a midget finds 
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contentment in a midget-show, only | 
to lose it when the proprietor prefers 
another of the midgets to herself. By 
extending his range to include such sub- 
jects as these Mr. Bates has brought 
a new depth into his writing. He has 
not lost his feeling for natural beauty 
or his eye for the comic; but he is no || 
longer threatened by the optimism which || 
foreshortens the vision of writers who | 
will not look except on the face of 
rural England. He has reached an) 
emotional maturity which brings every > 
level of human experience within his 
scope. 

Mr. Bates’s characters have sometimes | 
been criticized for possessing no roots 
in society, and it was certainly a limitation 
to some of his earlier work that his 
knowledge of his characters did not seem 
to exceed what he had stated about them. 
But the characters in this book are as | 
deeply rooted as any of Tchehov’s. 
Uncle Silas (who reappears twice, once 
in a farcical encounter with a pig, once 
telling an unlikely tale about living on 
stewed nails), the tragic boy starving 
the greyhound in reprisal for the death 
of a pet otter, the Professor whose emo- | 
tions go into dominating cats, the Italian | 
barber with a patent remedy for baldness, 
the old farmer and his wife squabbling — 
together when their crop of barley has | 
been destroyed by rain, are all people | 
whose lives continue for us outside and | 
beyond the stories in which they are | 
presented. Three of the stories in this 
book—The Kimono, a study of inex- | 
tinguishable sexual passion, Spring Snow, — 
a bitter sketch of a girl in premature 
labour in a roadside cafe, and Breeze 
Anstey, the story of the friendship between | 
two girls which a returned lover ruins— _ 
seem to me quite the best stories that Mr. 
Bates has written; and the book as a 
whole has a seriousness, an economy, 
and an integrity which must make the 
work of other writers who to-day pass 
as competent seem by comparison frivo- 
lous, diffuse, and false. 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE 
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POUND DAY 


THE FIFTH DECAD OF CANTOS. 

By Ezra Pound. Faber. 6s. 

Pound Day for the hospitals is marked by 
the variety of its contributions in kind. 
This is another Pound Day for the arts. 
Once more the casual chunks of docu- 
ments, the scraps of history, the bobtail 
of Latin, Greek, French, Italian, German, 
and Bowery. Once more the indifference 
to the responsibility of using the material— 
of joining it instead of juxtaposing it, of 
making the parts in conjunction more 
significant than in isolation. It is both 
stupid and insensitive to deny Mr. Pound 
the possession of poetic talent. As each 
instalment of the “‘Cantos,’’? which pre- 
sumably he would consider his major 
poem, appears, it is marked by moments 
of delicacy and moments of violent life, 
It is also marked by the arrogance of an 
unself-critical talent. In all his longer 
works there are passages where the suc- 
cession of disparate images is linked by a 
kind of imaginative rhythm which gives 
true poetic cohesion. But this imaginative 
rhythm is not strong enough to hold 
together a poem of the size of the 
“Cantos”; nor, indeed, is it generally 
strong enough to hold together the indi- 
vidual Cantos. And the impression of 
disjointedness is of course increased by the 
Pound mannerisms—the asides, the paren- 
theses, the interpolations, the broken 
lines, the shufHling into each other of two 
sets of ideas as if they were two packs of 
cards, The. technique, in fact, is calcu- 
lated, not to mend breaks, but to increase 
the disjointedness. Mr. Pound’s aim in the 
Cantos may be to present a dislocated 
civilization; but the presentation is the 
less effective for its own dislocation. 

A wavering unity is given to the new 
*Decad”’ by its central theme—usury. 
Mr. Pound begins in seventeenth-century 
Siena with the foundation of 


A mount, a bank, a fund a bottom an 
institution of credit 
a place to send cheques in and out of 
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and fetches up, via Napoleon and Roths- 
child, with a general indictment of the 
modern financial system. 

But one has heard all this before; and 
for once Mr, Pound’s elaboration of the 
theme adds nothing to its strength. As 
always, there are patches where the 
imagery makes a direct sensuous appeal. 
But all this financial verse merely reminds 
one of the old saw about Penny Wise. 

Ditys PowELL 


THE HIDDEN POET 


EDWARD THOMAS. By Robert P. 

Eckert. Dent. 10s. 6d. 

The American author of this biography 
did not know Thomas. He did not even 
know his writings until 1927. He knew 
nothing of the English countryside, whose 
moods and beauties and mysteries are the 
substance of ‘Thomas’s work. 

To know nor the author, nor his work, 
nor his origins, is not a promising begin- 
ning. Yet Mr. Eckert has written a 
biography that is alive, that shows the 
odd, secretive character of Thomas, with 
its shy, faun-like charm. He shows us the 
man, his physique, his habits, his clothes, 
the sound of his voice, his way of walking, 
his rooms, and the people who made up his 
world; Helen Thomas, the children, the 
literary friends, all distinctively presented. 
And finally, the author gives us the setting, 
the Weald of Kent, the Wiltshire downs, 
the Cotswolds, the early chapters of the 
poet’s life in Clapham, the undergraduate 
days in Oxford. All is substantial, and 
there are few mistakes. A slip here and 
there shows that the author has conjured 
all his knowledge second-hand, with the 
help of his imagination. For example, he 
speaks of the young Thomas and Helen 
Noble wandering among the gorse and 
heather of Clapham Common, weaving 
chaplets of bryony. Even forty years ago 
Clapham was not up to that standard of 
rurality. He speaks of the trees and grass 
plots outside the Gaiety Theatre. It would 
be a pity, however, to delete these passages 
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from the book. They serve to show what a 
remarkable imaginative construction it is, 
and how fully it justifies the praise with 
which it came in manuscript to the pub- 
lisher from the late Edward Garnett. 
The only other point I would make is 
that W. H. Davies’s first book, The 
Soul’s Destroyer, was published not from 
The Weald, Kent, but from the lodging 
house in Walworth whence he sent a copy 
to Bernard Shaw. The book was afterwards 
republished by Alston Rivers. I had the 
information, together with a copy of the 
book, from Mr. Davies. 

The story of Edward Thomas's life is a 
depressing one. He was the son of a Civil 
Servant, an intelligent man who wanted 
his son to follow the same safe profession, 
and who bitterly criticized the decision 
to take to literature for a living. He was 
justified, for Thomas did not have a 
chance. To begin with, he married while 
still an undergraduate at Oxford, and he 
was a father before he took his degree. 
Then he came to London expecting to 
make a living by literary criticism. Of 
course he became a beggar at the pub- 
lishers’ doors, taking on any commissions 
which would bring him in a few shillings 
per thousand words; books about books, 
editing of standard authors, all sheer 
hackwork. 

Living from hand to mouth, always 
nervous and apprehensive of disaster, 
he became over-sensitive to failure and to 
criticism, his constitutional melancholy 
and diffidence taking firmer hold upon 
him and gradually sapping his intellectual 
and creative vitality. He always lacked 
inventiveness, and his art sprang from his 
quick sensitiveness and its conflict with 
reality. Nostalgia, melancholy, vagueness, 
and escapism are thus the most obvious 
qualities of his prose and verse. But through 
both there shines something which re- 
deems them, giving his work character 
and firmness. It is sincerity and technical 
firmness. His sufferings as a literary man 
after all made him a professional writer, 
equipped with an excellent technique. 

We see how resilient he was by the effect 
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the War had upon him. After enlisting, he 
was free for the first time in his life from 
financial worries, and from the constant 
necessity of pen-pushing. Immediately, 
like a phoenix, there rose the poet, who 
produced a body of verse which is rapidly 
taking its place amongst the permanent 
treasures in the English pantheon. 
RicHARD CHURCH 


PASSION AND PAIN 


CYMARDY. By Lewis Jones. Lawrence 

and Wishart. 7s. 6d. 
Cymardy is written with a passion and 
sincerity which makes it worthy of the 
notice even of literary critics, although it 
has no pretensions to being a piece of 
literature. South Wales has produced no 
Balzac yet. It is no more literature than 
The Fungle. It is a sort of Welsh Germinal, 
a fresco of life, and it burns with the same 
flame. This story of a miner, his wife, and 
son, May seem to some morbid in its 
constantly recurring death motif, but life 
is just like that in a mining village. 
Death must always be the nodding 
acquaintance of each one of such a com- 
munity, and liable to come at any moment, 
The funeral scenes of the daughter Jane 
and the miners after a pit explosion are 
very powerful because they are written 
with a peculiarly Welsh sense of drama— 
a strong visual sense that seems to compel 
you to see these happenings in a queer 
stylized way like the posturings and 
groupings in a_ ballet or pagean 
although the manner of writing is a 
fectly ordinary throughout the book. 
Indeed it is a little naive in places, and 
the dialogue is amateurish and even 
irritating. 

But I cannot see that the canons of 
literary criticasm should be applied to 
books like these. They serve their 


which is a very high one, that of making» 


people more understanding and sympa- 
thetic towards those with whom in most 
cases they could not gain any degree of 
touch, trying to bridge the jagged gaps 
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_ that exist between human beings. Inci- 
dentally one of the criticisms most often 
levelled at working-class literature by 

 better-class critics is that it is dull, devoid 
of interest or character. I think myself 
that in most cases this is an extraordi- 
narily mistaken one. Too often the stress 
is laid on such books’ propaganda value 
for this or that point of view, when the 
thing is a good story in itself, good “enter- 
tainment value” and could be read by 
anybody purely as such. The thing that 
lifts them high above entertainment value 
—and damns them in the eye of the 
ordinary reader—is their passionate desire 
to deal with life as it really is. 

Cymardy fits very well into this category 
—it deals with characters grave and gay, 
with fights and strikes, with grim as well 
as humorous happenings. It describes 
scenery as strange to most of us as any 
desert isle or savage jungle, and it has 
real definite purpose for being written. 

James Haniey 


THE CONDITION OF 
SPAIN | 


THE SPANISH COCKPIT. By Franz 
Borkenau. Faber. 12s. 6d. 
This is a most timely exposition of the 
problems underlying the conflict in Spain. 
Spain’s problem is not a European 
problem at all, and a solution foisted on 
her from the outside—though it may im- 
- pose for a time a semblance of order— 
cannot, as Dr: Borkenau demonstrates, be 
of lasting effect. 
Dr. Borkenau is a well-known socio- 
logist, and if he leans rather to the left 
than the right, there is little trace in his 
book of political prejudice. He begins 


with an excellent summary of Spanish — 


social history, tracing the role of the 
peasantry, the Church, and the army 
in the disorders which have torn the 
country since the end of the seventeenth 
century. Gradually the main forces 
emerge: the upper classes with imported 
European ideas and the peasants deter- 
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mined to hold on to their traditional 
rights; a political church forfeiting its 
hold over the people; and the army taking 
advantage of the general decay to make 
itself supreme. 

When the revolution broke out, Dr. 
Borkenau went to Spain and began the 
journal which forms the main substance 
of this book. A trained observer with the 
detached viewpoint of the student, his 
notes and conclusions have a value lacking 
in the more emotional impressions of the 
journalist or volunteer. 

He was, unfortunately, refused admis- 
sion to Nationalist territory, but as his 
object was to study social conditions rather 
than the actual conduct of the war or the 
activities of the rival governments, this 
matters less than might be thought. 

I recommend Dr. Borkenau’s book 
most strongly to those who are still in- 
terested in the fate of Spanish men and 
women. Others should be made to read it. 
Gzorce ELLipGE 


LANGUAGES! 


“It is hard to see how they 
could be improved” says the 
Morning Post of Charles Duff’s 
‘Basis and Essentials’ language 
books, which more and more 
people are finding the best short 
cut to a working knowledge of 
European languages. 

French, Spanish, German, 3/6 
net each. Russian, 5/- net. Pros- 
pectus, and a list of French and 
Spanish books, post-free from 
Nelson’s at 


35 Paternoster Row 


London, E.C.4 
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OTHER BOOKS: SELECTED LIST 


The books in this list, in addition to those which have been reviewed 
in the preceding pages, have been chosen after careful scrutiny from a 
much larger number of current publications. 


ART 

TITIAN. PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 
Introduction by Hans Tietze. 7s. 6d. 

FIVE HUNDRED SELF-PORTRAITS. In- 
troduction by Ludwig Goldscheider. ros. 6d. 
Phaidon-verlag, Vienna, and Allen and Unwin. 

When one has recovered one’s senses after the 

first shock of delight at the price of this series 

one must admit that it fails badly in the 
reproduction of paintings. The printing is too 
coarse to show any detail in a much reduced 
picture, and the result is flat patches of black 
against flat patches of white, with all gradations 
of tone indicated by a smudge. But where the 
reduction is less the result is better, and the 
details shown in the Titian book are not only 
interesting but pleasing. The drawings natur- 
ally reproduce more successfully, though here 
too there is an effect of greasy flatness. But in 
spite of this the Titian as a plentiful collection 
of reminders for the student who already knows 

Titian, and the Self-Portraits for their number 

and human interest, are excellent value. 


THE PROBLEM OF ART. By Canon Peter 
Green. Longmans. 6s. 

Canon Green has been influenced by the 
writings of many artists and theorists, and this 
book is something of a miscellany of opinions. 
But if he is an eclectic, he has evolved a theory 
which, if not new, is at least coherent. Wilde’s 
view that the aim of Art is Emotion for the 
sake of Emotion is here given a rational 
exposition with detailed illustrations, and 
Canon Green raises many interesting questions 
in support and elaboration of his thesis. 


DRAMA 


THE GOLDEN SOVEREIGN. By Laurence 
Housman. Cafe. tos. 6d. 
Nineteen companion plays to the sequence 
now running at the Lyric Theatre. Twelve 
of them appeared not long ago in a volume 
called Palace Scenes (see the April number 
of The London Mercury), the remainder in 
earlier books. Some of these playlets deal with 
persons far removed from the Royal circle. 
There are numerous illustrations, in the Punch 
tradition, by Mr. Ernest H. Shepard. Mr. 
Housman looks like becoming purveyor-in- 


chief of Victorianism, By Appointment to the 
World. 


SHORT PLAYS FROM TWELVE COUN- 
TRIES. Selected by Winifred Katzin. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Katzin, who translated The Dybbuk, here 

offers English versions of short plays from eight 

European countries and China, Japan, French- 

Canada, and South Africa. The collection, at 

at first perusal, seems haphazard and fortuitous, 

for it ranges over time as well as space. But 
standards have been applied. The plays are 
unknown or little known to the English reader, 

and often, indeed, inaccessible; all reach a 

certain level of excellence; and they are suitable 

for amateur performance. They also happen 
to read well. The editor’s brief prefatorial 
notes add to the interest. 


FICTION 


THE FALSE NERO. By Lion Feuchtwanger. 
Translated by Edwin and Willa Muir. 
Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 

Another of Herr Feuchtwanger’s incisive recon- 

structions of history: the scene being Syria 

thirteen years after the death of Nero. A 

personal antagonism between the ex-senator 

Varro and the newly appointed Governor of 

Syria has widespread consequences. The one 

man is a believer in the Neronian policy— 

humanistic and conciliatory—of uniting the 

East and West; the other a petty militarist, 

typical of the rationalism and unimaginative 

nationalism of the new Rome. Varro gives his 
support to the potter Terence, a stupid megalo- 
maniac and superb actor, who impersonates 

Nero (whom the Syrians never believed dead), 

and causes friction with Rome. But the senator 

—half cynic, half idealist—had reckoned with- 

out the idiosyncrasies of his pawn, who becomes 

the worst possible tyrant during his brief 
triumph. 


AT LAST THE ISLAND. By Margaret Lane. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Margaret Lane has a quite exceptional 

talent for what one may call spiritual reporting. 

Her present volume is an artificial combination 

of two stories—one of a girl in love with a 

married man, and another of a writer and his 
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family—neither of which seems sufficiently 
related to an underlying idea. But her portraits 
of the distinguished, egotistical author and his 
common, neglected wife, and her admirably 
authentic renderings of an unhappy love affair, 
of a spiritualist séance, of the cosmopolitan 
Englishman abroad, and indeed of all the 
scenes and relationships which she sets out to 
present, show that she has enough perception 
at any rate to write a really good novel. 


ACT OF GOD. By F. Tennyson Jesse. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 

The story of a bogus miracle in a Mediterranean 
town which destroys the faith of the local priest 
and exhibits a stoical rationalist in a favourable 
light. The philosophical discussions between 
the two men are remarkably free from platitude, 
and whilst the deus ex machina solution is artisti- 
cally unacceptable, Miss Tennyson Jesse’s bitter 
yet sympathetic portrayal of her characters 
puts her novel far above the usual contem- 
porary meanderings in the realm of personal 
relationships. 


ROBINSON OF ENGLAND. By John Drink- 
water. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 
Mr. John Drinkwater’s last book is a rambling, 
miscellaneous account, thinly disguised as fic- 
tion, of certain aspects of the English scene. 
His pictures of the countryside, of rural charac- 
ters, of a football match, his rather casual 
glimpses of industry and unemployment, his 
representative quotations from the poets, and 
his reconstructions of history, if a little em- 
barrassingly complacent, constitute a useful 
anthology of what the average Englishman is 
supposed to love. 
THE BRIDGE. By Francis Stuart. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 
In this novel Mr. Stuart has abandoned fantasy 
for the gossip and intrigue of a small seaport 
somewhere ‘in Ireland. Despite the realistic 
detail of the inevitable secret traffic in illicit 
whisky, his two main women characters, 
Joanna Flynn and Orla Pidgeon, seem projec- 
tions of the dream mind. Nevertheless the 
ingenious working out of a pattern in contrasts 
against a background of barques and quayside 
taverns gives an odd, indescribable but pleasing 
quality to the book. 
MURDER IN SYDNEY. By Leonard Mann. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 
This title is deceptive. The charming daughter 
of a Sydney accountant kills the gaudy woman 
who proposes to take her dead mother’s place, 
but the act is no more than the inevitable crux 
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of an intensely interesting human situation. 
For once an Australian writer has had the 
courage to forget the English public and 
discuss frankly the very important metropolitan 
life of his country. The result serves better than 
many text-books to reveal the peculiar features 
of Sydney society and the emerging Australian 
character. It is a pessimistic young man’s novel, 
but alive with promise. 


GENTLEMAN OVERBOARD. By Herbert 
Clyde Lewis. Gollancz. 6s. 

There is point in this title, for Mr. Henry 
Preston Standish neither lost his head nor his 
good manners when he found himself swimming 
in mid-ocean. Satire and excitement are neatly 
blended in this amusing story of a wealthy 
scion of a New Jersey family. The sheer 
discipline of the conte is exhilarating, but the 
form for some reason has prospered more in 
America than here. 


SUE VERNEY. By Jack Lindsay. Nichol- 
son and Watson. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Jack Lindsay approaches the familiar 
period of the Cavaliers and Roundheads in 
brusque modern fashion. He steels himself 
against undue fictional sentiment and the lures 
of Wardour Street. War is here depicted 
without its rhetorical associations and to some 
extent as a stimulus towards sex consciousness. 
The crash of family fortunes precipitates Sue 
Verney into a world of class struggle, and the 
theme of her emotional development is treated 
with a firm realistic touch. 


THE CITADEL. By A. J. Cronin. Gollancz. 
8s. 6d. 

Dr. Cronin exposes the Harley Street racket 
(in fact the medical profession generally) in a 
highly moral tale. Dr. Manson—idealistic and 
conscientious—has hard times in a Welsh 
mining district, success with a difficult piece of 
research on industrial diseases, a struggle in 
Paddington, and material if not spiritual 
rewards in a West End practice (integrity 
triumphs, however). Capable story-telling em- 
bellished by lurid medical details. 


CLOUDS OF GLORY. By John Moore. Dent. 
7s. 6d. 

A good lightish aviation novel with a satirical 
edge to it about a stunt England-to-Australia 
flight by lovers going east and west to meet 
and marry in Melbourne. Not especially 
original in theme or characters, it pleases by 
expert handling, by the excitement of the 
flying chapters, and by an authenticity in the 
emotion of the lovers. 
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INTERVAL BEFORE BIRTH. By N. S. 
Leitch. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

A novel of unadjusted lives in a Provence 
coastal village, brought to focus by the passing 
intrusion of wealthy foreigners—the sensual 
selfish Iseult Thomas, her innocent daughter 
Lily, and Léon the violinist, of course of genius. 
Subsequent complications in the wealthy house- 
hold and the village follow conventional lines, 
but the characterization and atmosphere are 
individual and the writing is good. 


A GIRL MUST LIVE. By Emery Bonett. 
Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. 

A rather flimsy monologue in the Anita Loos 
tradition. It is the story, in the first person, 
of an anglicized Gold Diggers 1937 (or is it 
1927—and all that?) complete with cabaret 
girls, a duke, and lots of funny business. There 
are slight but delightful illustrations by Anna 
Zinkeisen. 


SWASTIKA NIGHT. By Murray Constantine. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

The horrors of a half world ruled (seven 
centuries hence) by Nazis, in which all memory 
of previous civilization has been systematically 
destroyed, do not make pleasant reading. The 
main themes of the book are the complete 
degradation of women, the danger to a system 
based on war propaganda when war has 
become impossible, and the reduction of male 
characteristics to three—obedience, bravery, 
brutality. The book is consistent within its 
artificial and psycho-physiologically doubtful 
limits. 


FICTION (Detective) 


DOUBLE CROSS PURPOSES. By Ronald 

A. Knox. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
This cunning hand can make any theme serve 
its public-spirited purpose. Buried treasure, 
Caroline treasure, on a remote and dangerous 
island, does not seem on the face of it to offer 
much hope of fresh treatment at this ex- 
hausted hour. But let the gloomy traveller look 
inside and see what a superbly dour Scottish 
island Father Knox has provided to solace his 
journey, with that light, flowing style of his 
that reads so easily but has nothing facile 
about it; and with what a choice group of live 
and dead characters he has peopled the main- 
land. And then remembering the grammar in 
which most crimes are committed, let him 
rejoice and give thanks and go humbly on his 
way. 
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DUMB WITNESS. By Agatha Christie. 
Collins for the Crime Club. 7s. 6d. 

Having urged this course with modest fervour, 
we should like to believe that it is by special 
request that Mrs. Christie has brought her 
Poirot back from his exotic adventures, and 
now presents him again in the apparently 
tranquil English setting in which we first met 
and loved him, not so much for his commanding 
virtues, as his infantile faults. There is no one 
like him for disturbing the deceptive calm of 
our rose-covered vicarages, for stripping the 
whited sepulchre, or throwing open the secret — 
cupboards in our quiet little country towns. 
This inquisitorial enfant terrible is now let loose 
among the well-to-do spinsters and poor rela- 
tions in the sedate community of Market 
Basing, with a clever dog as an eager but limited 
colleague. His search for motive through the 
obscurities of character-reading to the exposure 
of the surprising but logically-traced criminal 
makes one of the most entertaining and well- 
told episodes in Poirot’s remarkable career. 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 


PRESBYTERIAN PIRATE: A Portrait of 
Stevenson. By Doris N. Dalglish. Oxford 
University Press. 8s. 6d. 

A very personal and provocative vindication 
of the author of Weir of Hermiston, the poems, 
essays, and letters. Much of the rest of Steven- 
son’s work—including Treasure Island, Fekyll 
and Hyde—Miss Dalglish condemns out of hand 
without giving any reasons; and she assumes 
too readily that her personal prejudices are 
widely shared by other readers. She is equally 
vehement in her judgments on Stevenson’s life, 
holding that his “wedding and funeral took 
place on the same day.”’ But her occasional 
detailed criticism—e.g. of the images in his 
poems, of the character-drawing in Weir— 
shows shrewdness and observation. 


THE SIX WIVES OF HENRY VIII. By 
Paul Rival. Translated by Una, Lady 
Troubridge. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

To be told that ‘‘Sex is the key’? to this 

biography is discouraging to a reader who has 

been bored by too many books using the same 
key; and a book about Henry VIII, now as 
much over-written as over-wived! However, 

M. Rival does it very gently and deftly. He is 

a sentimental cynic. His picture of Henry’s life 

and court contains nothing new, but it is done 

with grace. There are charming bits of English 
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landscape and delicately sharp little scenes of 
emotion (the death of Anne Boleyn is an easy 
but praiseworthy example), and the persons 
are human though too consciously displayed. 
Acute and observant, M. Rival makes elegant 
play with history and carries Henry and his 
wives through their paces with the sophisticated 
grace of a modern ballet. 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
AND LATIN-AMERICAN INDEPEN- 
DENCE, 1810-1830. By James J. Auchmuty. 
P. S. King. 12s. 

This is essentially a diplomatic history of the 

Independence Movement. The author gives in 

great detail the intrigues of United States 

representatives to the kaleidoscopic govern- 
ments of patriots, and he gives a good outline 
of the European diplomatic complications 
which were relevant—the attitude of England 
the need for the Monroe Doctrine to Spain, 
etc. In the midst of all these presidents and 
piracies and plots a brief economic analysis of 

American development would have been in- 

valuable, but is missing. In consequence the 

diplomatists sometimes float in the air without 
visible support for their policies. This is a work 
of scholarship, and it is ungracious to ask more. 


THE BIG FELLOW: A Life of Michael 

Collins. By Frank O’Connor. Nelson. 10s. 6d. 
This is a thriller in the best (or worst) manner 
of present-day popular biography. Mr. Frank 
O’Connor has abandoned the realism of his 
early short stories for giantism. Black and Tans, 
gunmen, career through the pages with blood- 
curdling intensity. But as a piece of political 
thinking the book is disappointing. 


LITERARY 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES BY MEMBERS 
OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION, 
VOL. XXII. Oxford University Press. 78. 6d. 

Three of the eight papers in this rich volume 

are of prime interest: Professor de Selincourt’s 

remarks on the first draft (as a letter to Sara 

Hutchinson) of Coleridge’s Dejection ode, 

establishing that it is in essence a love-poem, 

that contrasts S. T. C.’s unhappy domestic 
state with W. W.’s happy one; Mr. Blunden’s 

(that true “Blue’’) learned researches into 

Lamb’s schooldays; Mary Lascelles’s valuable 

apergu of the Johnsonian elements in Jane 

Austen’s style. Of the rest: J. E. V. Croft’s 

picture of the young Donne as the defeated 

coxcomb, though boldly splashed in, does not 
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explain a poem like The Ecstacy; E. F. Carritt’s 
reaffirmation of Addison’s doctrine of the 
Imagination is, in essence, an anti-Saints- 
burian aesthetic manifesto; C. T. Onions 
provides a linguistic problem by presenting 
portions of The Owl and the Nightingale in a 
form more easily read than heretofore, though 
still with “thorns”; and Helen Gardner paves 
the way for the reception of Margery Kempe 
into the English mystical canon by a timely 
consideration of Walter Hilton. Mr. Mac- 
Neice brings up the rear with “Subject in 
modern poetry.”’ 


THE YEAR’S WORK 
STUDIES, VOL. XVI. 
University Press. 10s. 6d. 

In these 380 pages a conscientious reviewer 

can find but two shortcomings: an inadequate 

account of Donner’s monumental edition of 

Beddoes (p. 323) and the omission of any 

mention of C. A. Weber’s Bristols Bedeutung 

fiir die englische Romantik. A rich harvest 
otherwise! Among the sheaves are the 

E. E. T. S. The Owl and the Nightingale, the 

completion of Henry Bergen’s Lydgate, J. D. 

Wilson’s and Caroline Spurgeon’s Shakes- 

pearean studies, Joan Sargeaunt’s John Ford, 

two studies of Rochester, the O.U.P. Corre- 
spondence of Thomas Gray, Early Letters of William 
and Dorothy Wordsworth, and the Hopkins and 

Dixon correspondence, so invaluable to modern 

poets, to say nothing of Enid Welsford’s impor- 

tant monograph on The Fool. 


A KEY TO MODERN ENGLISH POETRY. 
By Martin Gilkes. Blackie. 5s. 

Hopkins, Yeats, Pound, and Eliot—Mr. Gilkes 
traces the present apostolic succession with a 
reverence for the opinions of others which is 
almost old fashioned. He writes in simple 
language for the uninitiated, but is scarcely a 
good propagandist. He insists on a veritable 
religion of disillusion, and his literary outlook 
on life is much too dismal to appeal to ordinary 
people. Imaginative exhilaration has been 
returning in recent verse, and his book, there- 
fore, is not quite up to date. 


THE SPEAKING OF POETRY. By Wallace 
B. Nichols. With a Foreword by Gordon 
Bottomley. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

The revival of verse speaking as an art has 

spread rapidly during the last decade. One 

may suspect that the invention of radio was 
an indirect cause. The problem of a correct 
method and tolerable standard arose. The 

B.B.C. has not as yet defined its own standards. 


IN ENGLISH 
1935. Oxford 
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But the existence of verse-speaking groups has 
had a recognizable influence on the production 
and form of verse drama to-day. This is a 
practical handbook, and the writer has had 
many years of experience at the Oxford 
Festivals. It should be of immense value to 
verse speakers, even though Mr. Nichols’s 
prosodic theories follow those of Sidney 
Lanier. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VAIN GLORY. Compiled and edited by Guy 
Chapman. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 

Here are 780 pages of extracts from diaries, 
novels, official documents, poems, historical 
records, and private letters, so chosen and 
arranged as to give, chronologically, a vivid 
and emotional picture of the Great War from 
beginning to end. The compiler has found 
little or nothing that he considers trustworthy 
among the writings of Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans, and has inevitably followed his personal 
preferences at every turn. That his taste or 
feeling is good makes it none the less arbitrary; 
if it were not, the volume would lack flavour, 
instead of being as it is full of the heroism, the 
horror, and the utter stupidity of war. It points 
a moral which, inconceivably enough, still 
needs pointing, and it has rescued many 
notable pieces of writing which were in danger 
of falling into oblivion. 


THE ANATOMY OF SPIRIT. By Jack 
Lindsay, Methuen. 5s. 

Writing as a Marxist, Mr. Lindsay traces 
through history, with a wealth of condensed 
anthropological reference, the paradox that 
men, dreaming rightly of the possibility of a 
united—or communist—society, fail to create 
it in fact, and so are led to project their intuition 
of it into an unreal realm of spirit. From this 
point of view he considers the conflicts within 
the individual brought to light by Freud, 
endeavouring to indicate how the ideas of 
Freud, purged of their ‘‘idealist assumptions,” 
may be used to enrich the method and the 
findings of Marx. His vigorous small book is 
full of suggestive comments; but is not much 
of it quite as speculative as the idealisms it 
attacks? 

IN THE WATCH BELOW. THE HOBBIES 
OF SEAMEN. By Hartley Kemball Cook. 
Dent. 5s. 

Nothing like this has been published before, 

and it fulfils its purpose admirably, It is a sort 

of all-round census of the seaman’s hobby so 
far as his reading is concerned, and the average 
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landlubber will be very much surprised at the 
level of literary intelligence of the sailor. An 
interesting table shows what the crews of 
various ships have been reading during the 
last few years. Ship’s libraries have only very 
recently come into existence. Their growth 
must be gratifying to the Liverpool ship- 
owner who first started them. 


A “PINK ’UN’” REMEMBERS, By J. B. 
Booth. Foreword by C. B. Cochran. Laurie. 
2Is. 

A potpourri of crumpled rosemary leaves, 

ruefully remembering those pre-war days when 

the golden sovereign, the red-coated soldier, 
the music-hall promenade, and the Sporting 

Times assured the man-about-town that all was 

well with the British Empire. Many familiar 

Victorian-Edwardian stage and _ racecourse 

names are introduced, and Mr. Booth’s pages 

will most appeal to those who have their own 
memories of these. The illustrations are as 

“‘old-world”’ as the author. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. Selections of his 
work by Henry Williamson. Faber, 7s. 6d. 
An admirable anthology by a sympathetic 
writer of some of the most characteristic 
passages from Jefferies’s work. Presented 
chronologically with short descriptive notes by 
Mr. Williamson, who also contributes a brief 
biography, this selection shows the develop- 
ment of Jefferies’s genius and at the same time 
of the neurosis induced by illness and neglect 
which caused the author of such simple and 
straightforward essays as The Amateur Poacher 
and Hodge and his Masters to write also the 

intensely emotional Story of My Heart. 


POETRY 


LAMENT FOR THE DEATH OF A BULL- 
FIGHTER and Other Poems. By Federico 
Garcia Lorca. Heinemann. 6s. 

Lorca, shot by the insurgents apparently for 

his popularity with the people, was certainly 

the most popular and probably the greatest 
of modern Spanish poets. This book contains 
the originals and translations of some of his 
best-known poems. Unlike many of his con- 
temporaries his modernism has grown in 
Spanish soil, owes little to outside influence 
and is consequently the more difficult to 
render into English. The play of sound and 
rhythm, so important in Spanish verse, is 
scarcely suggested, but Mr. Lloyd’s transla- 
tions are as good as they could be and convey 
much of the force and colour of the originals. 
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CHINESE LYRICS. Translated by Ch’u 
Ta-Kao. With an introduction by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. Cambridge University 
Press. 4s. 6d. 

A mood of resigned melancholy pervades Mr. 

Ch’u’s selection of some fifty lyrics of the period 

g00-1700; they are chosen mainly to represent 

the pacific attitude of the Chinese mind 
other themes are the sorrows of parting, 
nostalgia, and the consolation of wine. Mr. 

Ch’u’s renderings (unrhymed) are not quite 

in the same class as Waley’s, but they are sensi- 

tive and unpretentious, and only occasionally 

“read like translations.” 


SOCIOLOGY AND 
ECONOMICS 


FARMING ENGLAND. By A. G. Street. 
Batsford. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Street, who is both man of letters and 
farmer, has visited many parts of England 
collecting material for this short survey. His 
conclusions are not altogether cheerful, for he 
believes the English farmer is poorer to-day 
than a year ago, and that hardly anyone wants 
farming to pay—surely an overstatement. More 
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hopeful is his impression that recent hard 
times have taught the farmer a great deal. Mr. 
Street thinks land nationalization inevitable, 
and believes that a mixed arable-grass-livestock 
farming suits England best. He writes well and 
directly. There are 135 excellent photographs. 


HEALTH AND A DAY: Addresses by Lord 
Horder. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

A very eminent physician, who regards Mr. 

Ian Hay as “that great artist in words”? and 

pacifism as a matter of signing a post card, 

discourses at large on such topics as the Strain 
of Modern Civilization, the Doctor’s Place in 

Society, Old Diseases and New, and the 

National Government’s Fitness Campaign. In 

gencral the matter is annotative and exhorta- 

tive rather than original, but delivered with 
the authority of long experience. 

AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PACIFISM. 
Edited by Aldous Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 
6d. 

Hardly an ‘“‘encyclopaedia,”’ but literally an 
ABC of pacifist topics, as: Armaments, Private 
Manufacture of (4 pages); Biology and War 
(2); Christian Church’s Attitude to War (3), 
etc. In all, 55 subjects and 128 pages. The 
sections are unsigned, but the editor’s name 
guarantees quality and clarity. A very useful 
handbook for those who would make—or even 
break—pacifists. 


MANAGED MONEY. By Rt. Hon. J. W. 
Hills, M.P. Phillip Allan. 6s. 

Mr. Hills was once Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, and he can therefore speak with 
some experience of monetary control. In this 
book he discusses international stabilization 
and internal management of money as his two 
main topics. It is not a book for financial 
laymen ; and the isolation of the money prob- 
lem without any explanation of how that 
isolation has been reached is unsatisfactory. 
Particularly is this lack of basis annoying when 
Mr. Hills first poses and then shirks the ques- 
tion of how “sound finance” can cure the 
disease of “poverty in plenty’’: for this is the 
vital point where monetary theory impinges on 
workaday life. 


THOSE FOREIGNERS. By Raymond Post- 

gate and Aylmer Vallance. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 
A very interesting collection of leading 
articles in all sections of the national Press deal- 
ing with foreign politics in the last hundred 
years. There are two criticisms of this book: 
firstly that the authors seem uncertain if these 
articles represent “public opinion’? or editorial 
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policy, or both. Secondly, the subject is so huge 
and the selection so random that it is doubtful 
what wisdom, if any, is to be gained from the 
book. None the less, a book to have on the shelf; 
it will tell you, for instance, what The Times 
thought of Napoleon III. 


TRAVEL & TOPOGRAPHY 

TOWN AND COUNTRY IN SOUTHERN 
FRANCE. By Frances Strang, with forty-eight 
drawings by Ian Strang. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Differs from the usual book of foreign sketches 


with accompanying anecdotage asa fresh peach | 


differs from a tinned one. The revealing 
intensity of Mr. Strang’s drawing is well known. 
(“Comme les pierres parlent!’? said a local shop- 
keeper of the sketch of the ancient gateway of 
his town), and Mrs. Strang shows in her writing 
a similar gift for getting below the surface. 
The two, in making this book, learned songs 
and dances, enjoyed the good food and wine 
that the hurrying tourist misses, and became 
familiar with contemporary life as well as with 
legend. Some well-known places, like Les Baux, 
are further celebrated here, but the book 
mainly deals with towns like Albi and Foix, 
Cahors and Cordes, which remain peacefully 
off the quickest route to the Riviera. 


THE SPIRIT OF PARIS. By Paul Cohen- 
Portheim. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 
This book first appeared in Germany in 1930, 
two years before the author’s death ; but, except 
for a few references to restaurants and cafés 
which have closed, it still ‘“‘applies.’’ Cohen- 
Portheim was an intelligent and sensitive 
citizen of the world. Observant and kindly, he 
made more allowances than mistakes; his 
opinions were pretty sound and worthy of 
attention. The photographs are first-rate, and 
there are plenty of them. A dust-cover by 
Mr. Cecil Beaton, in “the spirit of Dufy,” 
wraps this modestly priced and enjoyable work. 


WESTWARD BOUND IN THE SCHOO- 
NER YANKEE. By Mr. and Mrs. Irvine 
Johnson. Robert Hale. 15s. 

A party of young American sailing enthusiasts 

circle the world in a refitted Dutch pilot boat. 

As a chronicle of endurance and discovery 

their amplified log provides exceptionally 

interesting reading. As a record of first-class 
amateur sailing (even in uncharted waters) it 
should amaze yachtsmen whose craft are 
bounded by the conventional home waters. It 
is written simply and sincerely without any 

attempt to embroider what was obviously a 

remarkable achievement in sailing history. 
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THE DANGEROUS ISLANDS. By Clifford 
Gessler. Michael Joseph. 15s. 

The South Sea Islands again, but reported by 
a Honolulu newspaper man who visited the 
outlying atoll of Tepaha with his ethnologist 
friend. This sympathetic study of Polynesian 
life as it has existed for numberless centuries 
has real sociological value, much enhanced by 
the fact that its author was well acquainted 
with the different native dialects of these 
islands. There are some interesting photographs 
and an appendix. 


QUEST FOR SHEBA. By Norman Stone 
Pearn and Vernon Barlow. Nicholson and 
Watson. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Pearn, fired by the desire to find in 

south-west Arabia traces of the Queen of Sheba, 

is an extraordinarily plucky traveller. His 
courage and patience are such that he ought 
to brave the perils of writing, instead of leaving 
the task to Mr. Barlow. For the sad truth is 
that this book is dreadfully composed. It is full 
of facetiousness, journalese, and irrelevancies. 

The factual core of it, however—Mr. Pearn’s 

journey into the Hadhramaut in vain search 

of the town of Shabwa (where, unknown to 
him, he had been preceded by two European 
travellers, Herr Helfritz and Mr. St. John 

Philby)—is excellent. 


KING OF THE CANNIBAL ISLES.. By 
A. B. Brewster. Hale. 18s. 

The chief value of this book lies in the odd 
scraps of extraordinary fact. It contains what 
must be a unique illustration of land crabs 
(about sixteen of them) offering snakes to their 
ancestral god on the Island of Nggamea—and 
an account of that rite. The book as a whole 
is a competent account of how the first settlers 
landed from Australia and founded Suva, now 
the capital of the Crown Colony of Fiji, and 
how the native king, Ebenezer Thakombau, 
formed his government. 


CARAVANSARY AND CONVERSATION. 
Memories of Places and Persons. By Richard 
Curle. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Literary reverence in youth has its ultimate 

reward in good anecdotes. As a youngster, 

Mr. Curle had a glimpse of Lecky, the great 

historian. As a zealous young man he met 

Meredith and other patriarchal lions. There 

is an amusing glimpse of Watts-Dunton who 

absentmindedly insisted on mistaking him for 

Mr. Yeats. On his wide travels Mr. Curle saw 

many personages and at least one monster— 

Gomez. The dictator was accustomed, appro- 
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priately enough, to hold his afternoon court 
in the local zoo. This is a highly varied and full 
book of reminiscences. 
STEEL CHARIOTS IN THE DESERT. 
By S. C. Rolls. Cape. 10s. 6d. 
Very few books have been produced by those 
of the rank and file in Eastern theatres during 
the Great War. This book, the story of an 
armoured-car driver in Libya and in Arabia, 
is therefore doubly welcome. Its clou is the 
author’s admiration for T. E. Lawrence, whose 
contempt for the “brass-hats’? is certainly 
reflected in its passages. It is well and unaffec- 
tedly written. Lawrence was happy in the 
company of such men as Mr. S. C. Rolls, 
and he in the company of Lawrence. 
THE UNVEILING OF ARABIA. By R. H. 
Kiernan. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 
Students of Arabia have long lamented that 
the late D. G. Hogarth’s classic, Penetration of 
Arabia, published over thirty years ago, has 
never been brought up to date. Mr. Kiernan, 
who wrote a popular account of T. E. Law- 
rence, cannot compare in comprehensive grasp 
of his subject with the late Professor, but he 
has studied carefully the history of Arabian ex- 
ploration, and his book is eminently readable. 
Mr. Kiernan takes his story up to the conquest 
of the Great Southern Desert by Mr. Bertram 
Thomas and by Mr. St. John Philby. 
HOTEL IN SPAIN. By Nancy J. Johnstone. 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 
A rather deliberately boisterous but enter- 
taining account of the adventures of a Fleet 
Street journalist and his wife who, with no 
previous experience, bought a small-town hotel 
in Catalan Spain. The Civil War interrupts 
business but not the narrative, for the couple 
reject evacuation and stay to record local im- 
pressions and invite further guests. A fresh, 
plucky book. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


THIS month, when little is to be published 
except books postponed from the July list, 
would seem the appropriate moment for a 
forecast of Autumn publications. Dates are as 
yet, of course, quite indefinite. 

Among the few August publications will be 
Letters from Iceland, by W. H. Auden and Louis 
MacNeice, whose publication by Messrs. Faber 
has been postponed till August 6th. 

Joseph Conrad’s Prefaces to the Uniform Edition 
of his Works, with an introduction by the late 
Edward Garnett, has been postponed by 
Messrs. Dent to this month. 

On August gth Mr. Philip Thornton’s Dead 
Puppets Dance is expected from Messrs. Collins, 
who announce for August 23rd The Faithful Com- 
pass, by Doreen Wallace. On August 31st Messrs. 
Macmillan will publish John Cornelius, by Hugh 
Walpole, and on the 26th Messrs. Methuen 
will publish Sandwich Man, by Walter Brierley. 

Among the autobiographies and memoirs 
announced for the Autumn is the Rt. Hon. 
Winston Churchill’s Great Contemporaries, which 
is expected in September from Messrs. Thornton 
Butterworth. Contemporaries, by Sir William 
Rothenstein, is to be published by Messrs. 
Faber and Faber, and will be illustrated by 
the author. A book of travel sketches in France 
and Belgium by the Rt. Hon. the late Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, Seen in Passing, will be 
published later on by Messrs. Cassell, who 
announce for September 9th Men and Things, 
by J. A. Spender. My Life, by Haile Selassie, is 
expected during the Autumn from Messrs. 
Michael Joseph, who will also publish the 
recent Journal of Helen Keller. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s Autobiography will 
come this Autumn from Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. Mr. James Hanley’s auto- 
biography, Broken Water, will be published by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus. His short stories, 
Half an Eye, will be published by the Bodley 
Head, and Grey Children by Messrs. Methuen. 

General Sir Frederick Maurice’s life of 
Lord Haldane will appear in October from 
Messrs. Faber and Faber. A study of Mr. 
E. M. Forster by Miss Rose Macaulay will be 
published by the Hogarth Press. 

Lord Tweedsmuir has added one to the 
bimillenary biographies of Augustus Caesar. 
This will be published by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, who also announce Lord Eustace 
Percy’s Life of Fohn Knox. 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s study of Louis XIV will 
be published by Messrs. Cassell sometime this 
Autumn. 

The Journals and Letters of Reginald Viscount 
Esher, vols. iii and iv, will be published this 
Autumn by Messrs. Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 

Ex Africa, a book of sketches of life in Kenya, 
by Isak Dinesen, author of Seven Gothic Tales, 
will be published by Messrs. Putnam, who also 
announce My Scottish Youth, by R. Bruce 
Lockhart. 

Baghdad Sketches, by Freya Stark, will appear 
this Autumn from Messrs. John Murray. 

A volume of essays by Mr. G. M. Young is 
announced for September by Messrs. Jonathan 
Cape, with the title Daylight and Champaign. A 
new book by Sir James Jeans, Science and Music, 
is expected from the Cambridge University 
Press. 

The Realm of Truth, by George Santayana, 
will be published in the late Autumn by 
Messrs. Constable, who announce the English 
edition of Middletown in Transition, by R. S. 
Lynd and Helen Merrell, for September. 

Journeys and Places, a book of poems by Edwin 
Muir, will appear in September from Messrs. 
Dent. Mr. Arthur Waley’s new translations 
from the Chinese, The Book of Songs, will be 
published on September 21st by Messrs. Allen 
and Unwin, and sometime in October Messrs. 
Jonathan Cape will publish The Poems of Emily 
Dickinson. 

A facsimile edition of William Blake’s Book 
of Job is being produced by Messrs. Dent. 

On September 2nd Messrs. Faber, will 
publish the results of several months of Mr. 
Charles Madge’s experiments in Mass-Obser- 
vation. 

Among the Autumn novels will be Mr. 
H. G. Wells’s Brynhild, announced by Messrs. 
Methuen for September goth. Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh’s new novel, Scoop, will be published 
by Messrs. Chapman and Hall late in October. 
A new novel by Mr. David Garnett, Castle 
Bigod, is announced by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus, together with The Seven Who Fled, by 
Frederic Prokosch, and Enchanter’s Nightshade, 
by Ann Bridge. 

A collection of Miss Winifred Holtby’s short 
stories, Pavement at Anderby, is to be published 
on September 2oth by Messrs. Collins. Messrs. 
Lovat Dickson are the publishers of M. Jules 
Romains’s To the Gutter. 


